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How to get rid of an 


OMPLE xX 


in a single day! 





l You can cure an inferiority complex in a single 
day just by doing this: Next time you shop, select 
a group of products in which you have confidence. 
Bring them home—spread them out on a table, and 
make a mental note of all the brands you bought. 


2 Then say to yourself : “The companies that make 
those brands spent millions on research... in testing 
...in improving their products to be sure that /... 
yes me... prefer them! They do everything in their 
power to please the boss...that’s me! 





3 Then say out loud: “I'm the boss ! If a brand be- 
comes famous, it’s because of me! If 1 and people 
like me stop buying a particular brand, that com- 
pany goes out of business! / make the wheels go 
round in America. / am the American consumer!” 








4 By this time, you should feel mighty important. 
Because the truth is that you are mighty important! 
You who buy the brands America knows and 
respects are the first and last word in American 
business. You are the boss of everything you buy. 





Only in the U.S.A. are there so many brands of so many good 


things —all dependent upon just one person—You! So read 
the ads in this magazine carefully. And remember when you 
buy the brands they advertise, you get the most important 
plus of all—the confidence and security of knowing the maker 
stands behind the brand to which he has given his name. 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Grund Nien 


Soehiion 


INCORPORATED 


e 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








Golden Rule Still Golden 

Thinks W. E. Gest, Rotarian 

Furnace Distributor 

Defiance, Ohio 

The differences of opinion in To Tip 
or Not to Tip? [the debate-of-the-month 
in THE Rotarian for May] were quite in- 
teresting. I am definitely opposed to the 
custom, though I conform to it on a 10 
percent basis. All servants should be paid 
by the proprietor—not by the public. 
The proprietor should pay all servants 
a respectable living wage and prohibit 
tipping. The cost of food in a restau- 
rant should be advanced to assume the 
wage increase. I can see no other 
method of eliminating the ugly custom. 
It is not fair to convert servants into | 
beggars for sufficient income. Propr ie- | 
tors should know that the Golden Rule 
is still golden and they should treat all 
their servants accordingly 

The servant is just as worthy of con- 

sideration as the proprietor and just as 
necessary. The world’s greatest need is 
more of the spirit of Rotary. 


‘Would Make a Sermon’ 

Says H. M. LANDSMAN 

Chicago, Illinois 

Will Durant’s outstanding article, 
Worried about the Young People? [THE 
Rotarian for May], would certainly 
make an excellent sermon on morality. | 
It should be brought to the attention of | 
as many religious and educational insti- | 
tutions as possible. | 


Blood Tests Not Enough 

Believes Ross L. ALLEN, Rotarian 

Professor, Health Education 

State University of New York 

Cortland, New York 

Both Worried about the Young Peo- 
ple?, by Will Durant [Tue Rotarian for 
May], and When Husbands Run Away, 
by Claire Holcomb [June issue], under- 
score the fact that marriage presents a 
series of problems which require intelli- 
gence to solve. Some require high-grade | 
intelligence if they are to be met suc-| 
cessfully. A minimum of mental apti- 
tude should be demanded, I think, of 
individuals who are to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage. An increasing 
number of States require premarital 
blood tests. But blood tests are not 
enough. Just ability to produce physi- 
cally healthy children is certainly not 
enough. Could not tests be devised to 
measure the amount of intelligence re- 
quired to meet with some success the 
variety of situations that married life 
presents? 

Perhaps things to be considered are 
these: 

The willingness to accept the respon- 
sibility of raising a family. Few mar- 
ried couples realize the sacrifices in time 
and the curtailment of their own recrea- | 
tional habits that go along with rearing 
children 

An “economic means” test for mar- 
riage. Would it be reasonable and prac- 
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Saving 


WITH ONLY three hours 
before he was to fly back to 
New York, Mr. O'Hara was in 
a tough spot. It so happened 
that just while he had come 
to our booking office in 
Amsterdam for some inform- 
ation a telephone message had 
hinted at some big business 
deal for him. Maybe he could 
just make it, but all his hopes 
of doing some shopping for 
his wife vanished into thin 
air. However, business was 
business and the sooner he got 
a taxi the better. The booking 
clerk, to whom he had been 
unburdening himself, hailed 
one, but at the same time hit 
upon an idea that resulted 
in Mr. O'Hara cheering-up 
considerably. Quickly he tore 
a leaf from his notebook, 
jotted down a few items and 
handed it to our clerk. 

Ten minutes later one of the 
girls in our office, equipped 
with Mr. O'Hara's shopping- 





vw 


steps 


list, began to tour the shops 
in order that our passenger 
would not return home with- 
out a Volendam tea-cosy, a 
Delft blue plate, a copper 
kettle and a silver Sugar- 
spoon. With great care she 
selected all he wanted, then 
on her way back decided to 
make yet another purchase. 
When the New Yorker came 
to collect his parcels, nothing 
seemed to please him more 
than the wonderful bouquet 
of fresh spring tulips which 
the shopper had ventured to 
buy for Mrs. O'Hara. 


. 


This true little story was 
bound to end happily, for we 
make a point of giving every- 
one of our passengers all the 
care and attention we can 
think of. 


Whenever you think of travel, think of KLM 


Regular flights to all major cities of 
EUROPE, and to AFRICA, NORTH, 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 


KLM 


NEAR, MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 


For full information see 
your Travel Agent or 


nearest KLM office. 





LUG-ALL 


All Purpose 


WINCH-HOIST 


WEIGHS UNDER 10 
ibs. YET LIFTS, PULLS 
OR LOWERS 1% 
TONS DISTANCE OF 
S FT. OR % TON 
DISTANCE OF 10 FT. 
LUG-ALL has a built. 
in “snatch block’ ond 
three swivel hooks 
for work around 
corners or in cramp- 


prevents 
Hental overload. 


LOWE 
LOWER 
cost... 


: 


THE LUG-ALL COMPANY 
WYNNEWOOD 4, PENNA. 
Distributor fronchises available in some areas 


LOW COST! 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


@ Easy to do in your own office 
* ae 
post: p 
© Strcng metal hinges, : YY 
‘S 








Masonite covers . 
@ Binders stack neatly, 
no projections 


STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 
TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 
S%AxnBY% 8%2«8% 94x12 
6x9% B8Axl! 11x8% 
7x8% B8Yax14 Tixl4 
7x11 9Y%xllh%e 11x17 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 


Liberty Binders ore also 
mode fo order to fit any 
size sheet desired. 
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tical to require evidence and insurance 
of an adequate financial status before 
marriage is permitted? 

The maturity of the prospective bride 
and groom, Are they mature in their 
thinking and judgment in order to make 
their marriage a success? 

Understanding of healthful practices 
of living. Have the pro- 
spective marriage a sense of values in 
health? Do they appreciate what good 
care can mean to themselves and their 
children? 

If experts could devise a battery of 
tests to measure mental, emotional, 
financial, and health status essential to 
successful marriage, we would see fewer 
divorces and a lot more happy, healthy, 
and emotionally stable children and 
parents. 


parties to a 


Clovelly Cover Brings Memories 
To E. V. YEVELL, Rotarian 
Advertising-Novelties Distributor 
Malden, Massachusetts 

Could a greater honor 
town than to make the 
THE ROTARIAN? That's what I thought 
when confronted with the picture of 
Clovelly on the cover of the May issue. 
Yet, could a greater honor come to the 
cover of any magazine than the picture 
of Clovelly, the incomparable? 

As I remember, it is owned by one 
family by the name of Hamlin, and has 
been for several generations. All mod- 
ern improvements have been frowned 
on, but within the last ten or more years 
electricity has been introduced. My first 
visit is well remembered—oi] lamps 
were the order of the night. 

My first visit to Clovelly happened 
more than 40 years ago and the nearest 
train stop was Bideford. You took a 
coach to Clovelly, a distance of about 
ten miles. The night I arrived at Bide- 
ford the coach had left; the question 
was how to reach Clovelly that night. 
I inquired at the Inn where the Rose 
Brotherhood was founded (mentioned 
in Kingsley’s Westward Ho!) and the 
genial proprietor said he had a bicycle 
that I was welcome to. He had never 
seen me before and refused any form 
of deposit, saying, “Bring it back when 
you are through with it.” 

The ride to Clovelly is a hilly one, but 
where there’s a hill there’s a dale; and 
as you approach Clovelly in the hush of 
the evening and that glorious Hobby 
Drive appears in view, and you look out 
over the enormous expanse and 
the stars begin to sparkle and twinkle— 
well, you'll never feel nearer heaven 
than you do then. 

A lot could be written about Clovelly, 
but words can never picture it—you 
have just got to see it for yourself. For 
me it is enough to that on my 
many trips to England I have always 
dropped in on Clovelly 

But my story is not so about 
‘lovelly. One fine day I the 
coach and set out for Bideford, hoping 
to check in at the Bideford Rotary Club, 
which I was fortunate enough to do. 
During the meeting the President men- 
tioned they had the first Rotarian from 
the U.S.A. ever to visit their Club and 


come to 
front cover of 


any 


seas 


state 


much 
boarded 


he figured Providence had a hand in it 
as they usually met every other week— 
and for some unknown reason they had 
agreed to meet this particular week 
also! 

They gave me a small piece of the old 
Bideford bridge made of oak, said to 
have been submerged for several hun- 
dred years, stating that oak submerged 
in salt water is preserved and strength- 
ened. This piece of oak is in the posses- 
sion of the Malden Rotary Club with an 
inscription attached to it outlining the 
above facts 


Visa Is Training Ground 

Believes CHUKWUEMEKA Eso 

Student 

Los Angeles, California 

The incident related about the Nige- 
rian student Chukuemeka Okeke in 
What's in a Name? [THE Rotarian for 
June] illustrates an important aspect of 
Rotary 

I, too, am a Nigerian student in Cali- 
fornia—at Occidental College in Los An- 
geles. It has been about six months 
since I first became associated with Ro- 
tary through the Wilshire Rotary Club 
of Los Angeles. These six months have 
been a period of immense influence in 
my life. With gratitude I have learned 
to know so many great Rotarians who 
have dedicated their lives to the noble 
proposition of service to others. A com- 
mon mark of all the Rotarians I have 
met is a genuine eagerness to secure the 
mutual friendship of the peoples of the 
world. This appeal is to the heart: it is 
difficult to achieve, but once secured it 
is equally difficult to eradicate. It is es- 
sentially a democratic and humane faith. 

The different people who make up Ro- 
tary are actuated by the same spirit and 
impulse. Thus Rotary International at 
one stroke transcends the barriers that 
divide the human family into groups. 

The Visa Club, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is an organization of the students 
sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of Los 
Angeles and adjacent communities. At 
our regular monthly meetings the values 
we try to inculcate are friendship, peace, 
and mutual service. I have been to 
many organizations of foreign students, 
but none among them has the deep and 
continuing influence over my life that 
Visa has had. 

I consider this connection with Visa 
and Rotary as the outstanding event in 
my life. Together with all the other 
Visarians, one of my strongest wishes 
for the future is to grow up as a Ro- 
tarian 


Little Fellow Brings Tear 

To CLype W. BLAKEsLEE, Rotarian 

Retired Industrialist 

Chicago, Illinois 

The article The Little Fellow Is Still 
Remembered [Tue Rotarian for May] 
brought a tear to this reader, who is a 
sentimental cuss even at 78. It was just 
70 years ago that as a boy I lived on the 
open prairie of the Dakotas. If in my 
motor travels I ever visit the Black Hills 
via Route 212, I promise to visit the 
grave of the little fellow buried on the 
Dakota prairie 
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NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


CHANGE-—OVER. With 200 more Clubs than it had 12 months , Rotary starts a new 
year July 1. On every level of the world organization—Club, pies of petranter- 
national—leadership changes hands on that date. Succeeding Alabaman Frank Spain 
to the Presidency is Californian H. ee Brunnier—who is pictured and bicgraphes 
elsewhere in these pages. First items on the chart of year call for attendance 
at Committee meetings in the Central Office in Chicago, then a visit among Clubs of 
Western North America—and amid it a stop at the 20th annual frank July 26 of jaan 
and Montana Rotarians at Waterton-Glacier International Peace 


SECRETARY LOVEJOY TO RETIRE, Philip Lovejoy, who has served Rotary International 
for 22 years, from 1930 to 1942 as Assistant General Secretary and since 1942 as 
General Secretary, is being retired at his request on December 31, 1952. sa 
Secretary George R. Veans will. become General Secretary beginning January 1,1 


MEXICO on reo Unforgettably, Mexico impressed its beauty and hospitality on 
memories of the 7,250 men, women, and children who gathered in its capital city at 
May's end for Rotary’ s 43d Annual Convention. The story of what happened during 
it is spread over many pages in this issue. 


FRANCE ANTICIPATED. France will be host to Rotary's 44th Convention in 1953. The 
dates will be May 24 through May 28—it is expected that Paris will be host city. 
Numerous essential arrangements are now being completed. 


MEETINGS. Program Planning Committee July 7-11 Chicago 
Magazine Committee July 14-16 Chicago 


FELLOWSHIPS. Assessing six years of experience with the program of Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships, which has enabled 394 graduate students from 48 lands to study in 
countries not their own, the 1951-52 Board, meeting in May, took important deci- 
sions It provided that applicants from Districts which have never supplied a 
Fellow will be shown preference provided they possess all qualifications required; 
that professional educators will pre-screen applicants at the international level; 
that candidates’ fields of study must fit within certain newly established cate— 
gories: agriculture, law, social science, education, journalism, political science 
with training in international diplomacy, or in such other related fields as will 
jefinitely advance the fourth avenue of service; that, all other things being equal, 
the applicant seeking to study in a land with a language different from his own will 
be given preference. Numerous other provisions were made; all will be reported in a 
future issue. 


NEW DISTRICTS. As of July 1, the number of Rotary Districts — to total 207, with 
these changes taking effect on that date: Districts 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56 
becoming Districts 51, 52, 53, 54, and 56; District 60 Siosbie Districts 60 and 
61; District 85 becoming Districts 83 and 85; Districts 119 and 121 becoming Dis— 
tricts 119, 121, and 122; District 213 becoming 213 and 214; “District 265 becoming 
265 and 266; and District 273 becoming Districts 273 and 274. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On May 21 there were 7,539 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 358,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1951, totalled 209. 





(1) The devalopment of ecquaint- 
© as 


The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of i 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
and, in particular, to encourage and occupation as an opportunity to 
foster: erve society. 


a 





; 
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Satisfied Shippers! 


“TI Ship WABASH 
to the 
Heart of America!” 


“Most of our freight goes directly to 
the great Midwestern industrial cen- 
ters ... Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Omaha 
and Des Moines. Wabash always 
gives us excellent service— fast and 
dependable.” 


“TI Ship WABASH 
through the 
Heart of America!” 


“The direct-line service of the 
Wabash between Buffalo and the 
Missouri River saves timeand insures 
dependable performance. And 
Wabash equipment is efficient and 
modern.” 


Coll your Wabash 
representative 
or write 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 








WABASH RAILROAD 
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TO A COUPLE billion people July 1 
won't mean anything special. To a few 
exceptional thousands whom you and 
we know quite wel] it will mean the 
beginning of great adventures... . 
“Whew, for 52 weeks now I have to 
(gulp!) stand up there and preside 
over that bunch of fellows every 
Wednesday!” ... “No, I’m sorry, Joe, 
but you see I’m just starting to visit 
my Clubs—got 37 of them in my Dis- 
trict, you know.” “That's right, 
darling. He’s an international officer 
now and so he'll be going to the Con- 
vention in Europe next year—and he 
doesn’t know it yet, but so am I.” . . 
Yes, for the men who, on that date, 
move to the top positions of leadership 
in Rotary’s 7,500 Clubs, 207 Districts, 
and the international Board and Com- 
mittees, July 1 means that things are 
going to be a sight busier than ever. If 
the encouragement and empathy of Ro- 
tarians around the world wil! help 
these new leaders—well, they most cer- 
tainly have them. If typewriters, pica 
rules, paste pots, cameras, and all the 
other things that crowd a shop like this 
will help them advance the ideal they 
are now to serve in signal ways—well, 
here are ours. 


IT WAS at Mexico City that Rotarians 
of the world elected their international 
leaders for 1952-53. For their new 
President, H. J. Brunnier, of California, 
and for his Frank E. 
Spain, of Alabama, who brought him to 
the microphone in closing moments, 
cheers filled the “Alameda” to the roof. 
It was a_ bountifully 
friendly, fruitful Convention. . 
we have tried with words and photos 
assembled “on the spot” to transmit an 
impression of it in this issue. 


predecessor, 


colorful, 
and 


THOUGH several thousand Clubs have 
Club Magazine Committees, 
be one that hasn’t and your knowledge 
of them thus 

secondhand. [- eer 
Consisting of | @ mas AEE 
three members 

and 


help 


yours may 


existing to 
the Club 
squeeze the ut- 
usefulness 
your 
Magazine, these 
Committees take 


_ Rotarian 
VER = 0 


PIR 


most 
out of 


“used” copies to 
shut-ins, urge 
the sending of 
special subscrip- 


tions to non-Rotarians in other lands, 
and promote the, we think, sound no- 
tion that here is information and opin- 
ion tappable for speeches, radio pro- 
grams, fireside discussions, and so on. 





YES, as the small line of type 
says, the tall, informal gentleman 
pictured on our cover is H. J. 
(“Bru”) Brun- 
nier, the San 
Franciscan who 
will be Rotary’s 
President for 
the next 12 
months. His 
friend and fel- 
low Rotarian 
Irving Moulin, 
famed San Francisco photograph- 
er, made the picture. This took 
some doing. The sun had to be 
just so to catch at the right angle 
both “Bru” and the bridge he 
helped build—and several times 
when it was, “Bru” was out of 
town talking to Rotary Clubs. At 
last things clicked, and may we 
thank you, Irving Moulin, for the 
many, many Rotary folks who 
will like this fine, easy portrait 
as much as we do. 


“Rotarian == 











We'd like to know how the big debate 
came out in Paterson, New Jersey, the 
other day. Bringing five members into 
the forensic arena, it treated the ques- 
tion debated in these pages last April— 
“Should Follow the Market?” 
The Club Magazine Committee thought 
it all up—and got out the crowd with 
this full-page blurb in the Club’s Week- 
ly Letter. 


Prices 


WE HEARD a little story at lunch this 
noon. It was about a picture of the 
famous race horse Man o’ War that was 
somewhere. The legend on 
the painting said, “The fastest horse 
the ever seen.” Beneath 
this some wag had pencilled, “The fast- 
the ever 
Some of us nonhorses find it so, too. If 
you do, may we suggest you deliberate- 
ly halt the terrible tempo one of these 
evenings and spend a few minutes with 
Dr. Millikan’s article? You may find its 
quiet reflections meaningful and indeed 
faith-renewing. 


hanging 
has 


world 


est world horse has seen.” 


A GOOD new Rotary year to you! —Ebs. 


THE ROTARIAN 





Avr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Harotp C. HeENpDeEE, author 

of the biographical sketch of 

Rotary’s new President, H 

J. Brunnier, is editor of the 

Pacific Coast edition of the 

‘ Wall Street Journal He 
likes to travel, has been to 

Hendee Europe, Asia, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, Alaska, and South Pacific 
islands. He attended the University of Chi- 
cago, and is a Past President of the San 
Francisco Rotary Club. He is married, 
reads a lot, likes dogs. (See 
press-time footnote on p. 7.) 

Born in Iceland, Hever To- 
Masson is director of a hos- 
pital for nervous and mental 
diseases in Reykjavik. He 
obtained his medical degree 
at the University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and took 
postgraduate work in psychiatry and neu- 
rology Author of many medical treatises, 

» also co-edits medical journals. He is a 
Past President of the Reykjavik Rotary 
‘lub and a Past Director of 
Rotary International Rare 
accomplishment: he speaks 
seven tongues. 

About his new rodle as a 
magazine writer, H. DONALD 
STvuarD says he’s “a little be 
wildered by it all.” A grad 
uate of Hahnemann Medical 
College, he took advanced courses at Har- 
vard. During World War II he was a medi- 
cal officer with the U. S. Marine Corps in 
the South Pacific He’s a Past President of 
the Aurora, N. Y., Rotary Club, the father 
of three children, and a lover 
of music. He relaxes while 
woodworking 

Conductor of the Peeps de- 
partment, HiLton Ira JONES 
has “lived” chemistry for 
more than 35 years. He ho'ds 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, the 
latter from the University of 
South Dakota He owns a chemical com 
pany in Wilmette, Ill., where he has been a 
Rotarian since 1935. 

To his assignment—books—JouHN T. FRED- 
ERICK brings long experience as a university 


Tomasson 


Stuard 


Jones 


professor and author. He lives on a farm 
near Alpena, Mich., is a Rotarian 
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Eventually...Gradually... 


A message to all Rotarians from their new world leader, 


HE THINGS that are worth 
while take time, and it is not 
the /’s of the world but the 
We’s who achieve them 

This is a simple thought, I grant 
you. It will never appear in any 
book of quotations. Yet, as I ap- 
proach the high office with which 
my fellow Rotarians have honored 
me, and as I try to sift what I have 
learned to date of human ways, 
the thought keeps rising to the 
top of my mind: The things that 
are worth while take time. 

I am thinking, for example, of a 
professional organization in my 
own field. Not long ago it adopted 
a code of conduct which sets very 
high standards for its members 
and which reads, in fact, like a 
page from Rotary. How long did 
it take to write that code? Exactly 
The truth is that the 
origins of that document and of 
the society itself are traceable way 
back to 1908 when several of us 
concluded that there is only one 
thing a structural engineer sells 
and it is service—and that we had 
better work together to improve 
our brand of it. It all took time 
and patience—hut it will prove its 
worth again and again. 

I am thinking, too, of a certain 
little town that was dying on the 
economic vine. Then its business- 
men rallied and urged citizens to 
hang on. Striking out after new 
industry, they brought it back bit 
by bit—to make the community 
flourish today as it never had be- 
fore. They did not accomplish this 
overnight; they did it year by year 

But especially I am thinking of 
our Rotary (which happened to be 
the prime mover in both those in- 
stances). What time, ideas, ener- 
gies, love, prayer, and patience 
have gone into it in its 47 years 
to bring it to the point where its 


20 years! 


By H. J. BRUNNIER 


President of Rotary International 


7,500 Clubs now thrive in 83 lands 
and through their 358,000 mem- 
bers work to improve crafts and 
communities and draw peoples 
closer together. 

I have been greatly privileged 
in Rotary. Having been a member 
of my Club since the day it was 
formed in 1908, I have seen Ro- 
tary’s motive force of fellowship 
convert its purpose from one of 
helpfulness to self to helpfulness 
to others. I have seen it grope 
for the vehicle that would take it 
out of its early confusion and be- 
gin to find it in 1911 in the Arthur 
Sheldon phrase “He profits most 
who serves best.’’ Something that 
happened in 1915 convinced me 
that we were nearly over the phil- 
osophical hump. In that year we 


adopted a code of ethics and began, 


printing it on pocket-sized cards. 
As men began to carry this code, 
they began to read it, and reading 
it they began to believe it. Thusa 
Rotary trend developed which, I 
think, played a major part in 
changing ‘Let the buyer beware’”’ 
to “The customer is always right.” 

So—after many trials and errors 
there emerged the simple formula 
that distinguishes Rotary today— 
the four avenues of service. They 
are the only thing Rotary has to 
sell and they are simple as A B C. 
Let’s look at them together. 

Club Service? It is simply all 
the activities within the Club that 
develop the individual—so that he 
may be better able to serve in the 
other services. Do you remember 
your first Rotary Club talk? Were 
you nervous? I could tell you 
about a young Rotarian of long 
ago who was so plumb scared that 
he found “urgent business” in the 
next town on the day of his ordeal 
Many Rotarians say that if our 
movement had done nothing more 


than turn out the thousands of 
competent speakers it has, it would 
have completely justified its exist- 
ence. I believe it. Then, too, there 
were my two friends who fought 
bitterly for years over a trifling 
gas bill. When Rotary came to 
their town, both were elected, 
slowly mellowed, and ended by 
building a mountain cabin togeth- 
er! Better speaking, closer ac- 
quaintance, friendlier fellowship 
—we need good Club Service the 
better to serve in the other serv- 
ices. We need to work it—and 
give it time. 

Vocational Service? Here is bed- 
rock Rotary—with one point to get 
clear. We are ambassadors from 
Rotary to our vocation—not the 
other way around—and as such it 
is our job to promulgate the ideals 
of Rotary in our shops, offices, and 
plants, and among our employees, 
customers, competitors, and fami- 
lies. Service is my business is 
far more than the title of a book 
(though I can name for you a 
character to match every one cited 
in that valuable volume). Service 
is in fact our business. 


Tue Four-Way Test is a valued 
help. Its author, Rotarian Herbert 
Taylor, told me not long ago that 
he had written the test into a 
union contract he had just nego- 
tiated. Though it had raised ques- 
tions all the way up to the top 
echelon of the union, there it stays 
—a simple arbitrative yardstick if 
one should be needed. Men of de- 
cency speaking out for it in all 
their business and _ professional 
councils. That’s Vocational Serv- 
ice. Let’s work it. 

Community Service? Because of 
its nature a Rotary Club anywhere 
is a cross section of the business 
community. It’s a laboratory, by 
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that token, for the testing of com- 
munity ideas. If, say, 60 men 
weigh a project and agree it is 
good and practical and needed, it 
probably is. Then they can seek 
to sell it to an existing agency—or 
they can launch it themselves. 
They can also bolster good proj- 
ects that are weakening Two 
cities come to mind. In each the 
chamber of commerce, after years 
good service, was failing. In 
each the local Rotary Club took 
note—and quietly urged its mem- 
bers to join and take a hand. To- 
day? Two thriving, healthy cham- 
serving their towns excel- 

itly 


ot 


Corruption in government? Help 
end it in your town and you will 
perform a Community Service of 
great worth. On this subject I like 
to start off with an easy question, 
however: “How many in the crowd 
have ever fixed a traffic ticket?” 
Ivrer NATIONAL Service? Itis 
our passport to world understand- 
ing. It’s the opportunity to follow 
the roadsteads Rotary opens to us 

and writing back and forth for 
years to a wonderful fellow like 
Charlie of Auckland, feeling that 
with every letter our two coun- 
tries move closer and closer to- 
gether. It’s the matter of going 
slowly with a Japanese engineer 
on the word “cantilever” until his 

nderstanding of this word, which 
has no parallel in his tongue, 
sinks fully in—and worrying a 
little more about whether you un- 
derstand the other fellow than 
whether he understands you. Our 
fourth avenue is broad and bright. 
Let us move on it 

[I spoke of Time at the begin- 
ning. I believe in its uses. Some 
years ago I picked up a phrase 
that explains my view of it: “The 
eventuality of gradualness.” 3y 
degrees that often seem pitifully 
slow we are moving upward, I am 
sure. And Rotary—as practical 
and purposeful as it is romantic— 
is helping. We want peace. Even- 
tually, gradually, we shall get it. 
But we shall get it through inde- 
pendent thinking — not treaties. 
We shall get it through inspired 
leadership t ignorant rabble 
rousing. It is up to us and people 
like us to do that thinking and to 
give that leadership. We can do 


it. Let’s go! 








vanced Although “Bru” 
inevitably has mellowed and ma- 
tured, the gray still touches only 
lightly on his head and years have 
failed to impair his energetic vi- 
tality. His spirit is still that of a 
young man with worlds to con- 


years 


quer 

For the purposes of this portrait 
it can be recalled that “Bru” was 
born on the farm of his parents, 
Martin and Caroline (Meyers) 
Brunnier, near Manning, Iowa, a 
little more than 69 years ago 
After a normal Iowa boyhood he 
early expressed his interest in en- 
gineering by moving from high 
school into the Iowa State College 
engineering schoolat Ames. There, 
working during his vacations, he 
both studied and played hard, 
with a special interest in baseball, 
and graduated with honors in 
1904 

The great national game of 
America probably lost a coming 
pitcher when “Bru” went to the 
drafting table of the American 
Bridge Company in Pittsburgh 


from which his talents and ear- 
nestness took him to New York as 
a structural designer for the Edi- 
son Company. 

With his feet on the ground, he 
married his “Little Ann” in 1905 
and it is her spirit and name that 
inspired the term “Rotary Ann” 
which is unofficially but widely 
used to describe the ladies of Ro- 
tarians. An item in THE RoTARIAN 
for November, 1951, told that 
story 

The year that followed was a 
turning point in “Bru’s” life for 
during it Ford, Bacon & Davis 
commissioned him to rush to San 
Francisco after its earthquake and 
great fire. The young engineer 
was to find out what such seismic 
disturbances and holocausts could 
teach structural engineering. 

Arriving within two weeks of 
the disaster, while embers still 
glowed in the rubble and thou- 
sands of people lived in tents, 
“Bru” plunged into an experience 
that was to make him internation- 
ally known as a specialist in earth- 


quake stability and difficult foun- 
dation problems. It led also to his 
subsequent opening of a private 
practice in San Francisco as a con- 
sulting engineer. 

Even more important to this 
narrative was the fact that while 
“Bru” was getting a foothold in 
San Francisco, our late beloved 
Paul P. Harris and his associates 
in Chicago were wrapping the 
swaddling clothes about infant Ro- 
tary in Chicago. The first robust 
cries of that youngster, carrying 
across the land, penetrated to the 
ears of Homer Wood in San Fran- 
The result was that Homer 
and a handful of men of like mind 
gathered at an organization ban- 
quet in 1908 and—you guessed it 

‘Bru” was one of them and so 
was counted among the founders 
of the San Francisco Club, Ro- 
tary’s Number Two. 

From then on Rotary was on the 
march. And “Bru” was one of the 
captains. He became President of 
the young Club in 1913, where he 
now admits that he emerged from 
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Here (below) is 
“Bru’s” favorite golf 


all: (left to a) 
“Bru,” Bert Scott, Tom 
pegged ee se 
tle—new of the 
San Francisco Club. 
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a cocoon of diffidence as a speaker 
and learned to get on his feet and 
“talk” from any platform 

As Rotary marched on, “Bru’s” 
faith in the idea and his organiz- 
ing genius began to be felt. Trav- 
elling among the Clubs of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, he foresaw 
what the scattered groups could 
do for one another and suggested 
the present plan of Rotary Dis- 
tricts, for better administration 
and closer coéperation. The idea 
was adopted and “Bru” became 
the first Governor of old District 
13, which spread from Honolulu 
over California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Touring among 
those widely spaced early Clubs 
intensified his faith in Rotary— 
and also taught him much about 
travel, which he looks upon not as 
a thing of worth in itself, but as 
an opportunity for the exchange 
of fellowship 


Topay “Bru” is the kind of man 
who is likely to be in Tokyo bound 
for South America or in Chicago 
bound for Europe. He has long 
since lost count of the hundreds of 
thousands of miles he has trav- 
ersed for his business or Rotary 

3ut somehow he usually has 
managed to show up at Rotary 
meetings, and most frequently of 
a Tuesday when his own Club is 
meeting at home. 

It was 40 years ago that “Bru” 
set up his efficient offices in the 
Sharon Building across from the 
Palace Hotel, old but rebuilt “Bo- 
nanza Inn” of the famous mining 
days, where his Club meets. A 
mecca for Rotarian visitors as well 
as influential clients, “Bru’s” 
workshop is a place where the 
idea of “International Service” is 
more than a catch phrase. The 
walls are lined with framed photo- 
graphs of towering structures 
which grew out of blueprints still 
in “Bru’s” files. But the crowning 
structural achievement in which 
“Bru’” had a front-seat part is 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge. “Bru” was one of the 
board of five eminent consulting 
engineers selected from the U. S 
at large whose guiding hands 
brought into reality the 77-mil- 
lion-dollar structure, illustrated 
on the cover of this issue. 

During the First World War, 
“Bru” was called upon. One big 
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job was to help in the manage- 
ment of the Concrete Ship De- 
partment of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of that day. 

In World War II his services 
were innumerable. He was engi- 
neer for the Navy on air-base 
structures, submarine bases, and 
protection of the Panama Canal 
For the Army he designed trans- 
port docks in the Canal Zone and 
there are all manner of military 
installations of great scope and 
importance on the Pacific slope 
which bear marks of his expert 
handiwork. 

Vocational and public services 
of Rotary’s new President run al- 
most as long a gamut. He headed 
the California State Board of Reg- 
istration for Civil Engineers. As 
chairman of a San _ Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce committee, 
he guided the drafting of a new 
charter for the city and county 
which the freeholders eventually 
used as a model. He has served 
on several important wage-adjust- 
ment boards, worked with im- 
provement organizations as both 
officer and committeeman, and 
helped make municipal traffic sur- 
veys. As president of the Califor- 
nia State Automobile Association 
and later the American Automo- 
bile Association, he has travelled 
many of the world’s leading high- 
ways, met with leaders in many 
lands, and generally promoted 
public welfare, never forgetting 
Rotary. 

Out of this and his great engi- 
neering service came one of his 
most distinguished honors. In 1941 
Iowa State College awarded him 
its Marston Medal, the highest en- 
gineering honor the college can 
give any of its graduates. 

Perhaps one key to all “Bru’s” 
activities has been his training as 
an engineer in the best and larg- 
est sense of the word—a quality 
now smoothed and polished into 
an easy ability to go to the heart 
of all he approaches, to analyze 
and sort out what he deems to be 
best, and to put principles into 
a foundation on which can be 
erected things of beauty as well 
as utility. He never forgets that 
structures, whether of stone and 
steel or men and organization, are 
built to serve mankind. 

Many Rotarians who attended 
three [Continued on page 59] 








15 Points 


TO RATE YOUR MAN BY 


One morning 37 years ago I 
sat in the front row at a “World 
Salesmanship Congress” and 
heard Hugh Chalmers speak. 
Then in his heyday, this famed 
maker of cash registers and mo- 
torcars from Ohio set forth 15 
points by which he rated men 
who came to him for jobs. 
Carefully I made notes, and 
filed them away. Coming across 
them recently I was impressed 
by the never-changing truths I 
found in them. To the man who 
seeks a new job or advance- 
ment, and to the man on the 
other side of the desk who de- 
cides whether he shall have it, 
those 15 points may be a help. 
Here they are: 

1. Could you give a surety 
bond if one were asked for? 

2. Would your present or last 
employer speak well of you if 
given as a reference? What 
sort of trail have you left? 

3. Did you learn to overcome 
obstacles in your youth? Many 
employers don’t like to start 
teaching a grown man to over- 
come them. 

4. Are your habits good? Do 
you overindulge in things you 
should not? Are you a decent 
sort? 

5. Have you saved any mon- 
ey? If not, why not? Even 
some low-income persons have 
savings accounts. 

6. Can you get to the point 
quickly? Thinking without wan- 
dering is important. 

7. an you answer objections 
quickly? If the prospective em- 
ployer were to say suddenly, 
“Give me three reasons why I 
should give you this job,” how 
would you react? 

8. Are you quick tempered? 
Hot heads can do great damage. 

9. Is your voice pleasing? 

10. Have you respect for the 
opinions of others? Or are you 
the only person who is right? 

11. Is your manner convinc- 
ing when you make a point? 
Very important for a salesman. 
Useful for anyone. 

12. Have you enthusiasm? 
Not hip-hip-hurrah, but the op- 
posite of gloom spreading. 

13. Can you listen as well as 
talk? 

14. Are you easily discour- 
aged? If thrown for a loss, do 
you want to quit or come up 
— 

15. Are you willing to under- 
go training? Or do you think 
you have learned all there is to 
know? Has your mind been 
closed since you laid away your 
schoolbooks? 

—Ray W. Sherman 
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Don’t Save Commissions 


Advises Frank O. Henshaw 
Realtor 
Mayville, N. Y. 


Tue SITUATION outlined in 
this problem is exactly what hap- 
pens when you fail 
to use an experi- 
enced real-estate 
man. Why? Be- 
cause the amateur 
overlooks details, 
and it is the fine 
points, I submit, 
that make the dif- 
ficulties in real- 
estate transactions. 

Only experience and training 
teach us to look for the little 
things that cause trouble, and 
those “trouble makers” are not 
written in real-estate laws or ex- 
aminations. The first thing we do 
in our firm is to inquire—and then 
put in writing—exactly what goes 
with the purchase and what is to 
be removed. 

I take exception to the opinions 
of the real-estate men in the prob- 
lem outlined. Our experience is 
that we could not have dissatisfac- 
tion in five out of ten transactions 
—or seven out of ten—and remain 
in business. Perhaps this ratio 
might exist in large cities, but not 


Henshau 
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J OHN was a newcomer in the town and needed to purchase a 
house. Soon he met a man who was moving away and wanted 
to sell his house. Because this man’s company would supply a 
residence completely furnished, he wanted to dispose of his 


property and everything pertaining to it. “We shall leave with 


nothing but what we take in our suitcases—bedding, linens, 
and clothes,” he said. The deal was made. But when John took 


possession, he discovered that the previous owner had mean- 


while purchased a trailer and had loaded it with numerous 


small items, including the family radio, garden equipment, ete. 


John vented his complaint at a Rotary meeting to his real- 
estate dealer friend. The latter scoffed. “I’ve been in the busi- 


Youre the REAL 


Debate-of- 


in small cities like my home town. 

In general, [ would advise 
against the effort to save the real- 
tor’s commission. Seek a real- 
estate man with these qualifica- 
tions: (1) thoroughness, (2) in- 
sistence on getting as much in 
writing as possible, (3) experi- 
ence and training, (4) high ethical 
standards. I would further advise 
that persons start their transac- 
tions with this reputable real- 
estate dealer. Too often buyers 
come to us with a problem when it 
is too late to straighten them out. 


True but Exaggerated 


Comments Walter Shultz 
President, Home Loan Bank 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I HAVE discussed this with sev- 
eral real-estate men and to my 
surprise they 
frankly admit the 
father and son 
have put their fin- 
ger on an unfortu- 
nate situation 
which does exist. 
But the picture is 
exaggerated. One 
sales manager of a 
leading firm says that for eight 
years he has written to buyer and 


seller for comments at the conclu- 
sion of each transaction. In all 
that time he has had but five or 
six complaints. 

When there’s friction, it usually 
originates from the listing. It may 
be improper information on the 
size of the lot, existence of ease- 
ments, or amount of taxes and as- 
sessments, or it may arise from 
withholding proper information, 
such as the physical condition of 
the property. Salesmen them- 
selves should check on informa- 
tion supplied by the seller, and in 
the larger, better-run offices they 
will do this. They should see also 
to it that there’s complete under- 
standing on items of personal 
property to be conveyed. 

Real estate is growing up as a 
profession and is attracting high- 
grade men. Today 126 universi- 
ties and colleges in the U.S.A. are 
offering one- to nine-year courses 
in this field. That is a part of the 
trend set years ago by real-estate 
men who joined to elevate ethi- 
cal standards in their business 
through a trade association whose 
members are known as “realtors.” 
This body has been instrumental 
in providing State license bureaus 
and in increasing requirements. 

This is all to the good. As 
one interested in home-mortgage 
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ness for ten years,” he said, “and I would say that five out of 
ten real-estate deals close with hard feelings on one side or the 
other.” His father, a realtor from a near-by city, said, “Son, 
I've been in the business for 30 years and I would make it 
seven out of ten.” 

Is this a true picture? Are the estimates exaggerated? What 
are typical sources of friction? What suggestions would you 
have to buyer or seller to avoid such troubles? You're invited 
to match your views with those of these Rotarians from around 
the world to whom we put the question. Just set your ideas 
down briefly and send them in. This is another in the long 
series of Vocational Service symposia.—Eds. 


ESTATE MAN 


he-Month 


LF—ES 


“— 
Illustrations by Charles Copeland 


financing, I realize more than do 
most people that the purchase of 
a home involves relatively large 
obligations by a family and merits 
honest and intelligent handling by 
real-estate agents and by attor- 
neys. Their methods should stand 
up under the Four-Way Test. * 


*1. Is it the truth? 2. Is it fair to all 
concerned? 3. Will it build goodwill and 
better friendship? 4. Will it be beneficial 


toa oncerned? 


‘Not Overdrawn’ for India 


Says V. N. Sundaresan 
Chamber of Commerce Secretary 
Cochin, India 


Jevarne from my observations 
in South India, where purchase 
and sale of prop- 
erties continue to 
be in the hands of 


men not profes- 
sionally trained 
for their work, I 
should say the in- 
cident is not over- 
drawn. 

Often the seller 
or broker starts off an exaggerated 
description in the tradition of ad- 
vertisements which begin with 
“FOR SALE—that most desirable 
property known as. s 

Next comes the price 


Sundaresan 


And I 
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recollect a recent case where two 
self-appointed brokers quoted two 
different prices—12,000 rupees 
and 16,000 rupees—for the same 
property, each not knowing the 
buyer was in touch with the other. 
In a sellers’ market, brokers’ ideas 
of margins have no ceilings. In 
such a case the buyer understand- 
ably withdraws the contract and 
keeps himself in wait for a third 
broker, who may quote an even 
more favorable price. 

A “gentleman’s agreement” may 
complicate the matter. Not infre- 
quently the conveyancing lawyer, 
on behalf of the buyer, adds items 
which should not be included in 
the sale—for example, special 
equipment like ceiling fans. 

The way of escape from disap- 
pointment lies in obtaining fair 
evaluations of property and scru- 
tinizing draft transfer deeds, then 
insisting upon the seller deliver- 
ing the property according to the 
description. To make sure that 
property values are not fanciful 
estimates, it may be desirable to 
prescribe a tariff for commission 
rates which will increase propor- 
tionately as the property value de- 
creases. That would incline the 
broker to obtain fair value, as 
well as satisfaction, for both buy- 
er and seller. 





Keep Cookie Jar Capped 
Warns D. D. Monroe 


Abstractor 
Clayton, N. Mex. 


I AM NOT a real-estate agent 
However, as one engaged many 
years in a busi- 
ness which has to 
do with the title 
phase of property 
transactions, my 
reaction to the 
incident cited is 
summed up in the 
aphorism ‘“‘The 
only thing I have 
learned from history is that people 
don’t learn anything from _his- 
tory.” 

If within ten years 50 percent 
of the deals of one man and if 
within 30 years 70 percent of the 
other’s transactions left hard feel- 
ings, then certainly the profit mo- 
tive overshadowed the service idea 
in the minds, ambitions, and mo- 
tivations of these men. 

If they had learned from experi- 
ence, they would insist upon de- 
tailed inventories —especially of 
portable items. The inventory 
should be made by both buyer and 
seller. The agent also should in- 
sist upon a contract calling for 
final payment and settlement upon 
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Most any auto driver would rather part 
with his money than with his reputation 
for driving skill. Whenever | talk with 
prospective roomers and they inquire 
about garage space, | nod. Then ap- 
praising them carefully | add that 
“Frankly, the driveway is very narrow and 
| could never manage it. Maybe you can, 
however.” Well, they go and look—and 
though my renters have been overheard 
“talking to themselves,” they have never 
once complained to me! 

—Mrs. Clara Irvine, Modesto, Calif. 


Oy 
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A touch of the dramatic sometimes 
sets human nature to working for you. A 
man | know owns a brick company and 
raises homing pigeons. In a flash of im- 
agination he decided to combine busi- 
ness and hobby. To prospective buyers 
close by, he expressed a pigeon along 
with a price list and instructions for “or- 
dering by air." Few were the receivers 
who could resist putting the birds to work 
—and ordering bricks. One, in fact, 
bought half a million. 

—S. W. Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Assuming that the other man is honest 
and decent has a way of bringing these 
qualities to the fore in him. In a certain 
factory an employee set up a serve- 
yourself candy case, leaving a coin box 
for payment. The box kept showing a 
shortage. Instead of accusing others of 
dishonesty, the employee set up this 
sign: "The box was short $2.15 last week 
and $1.90 the week before. | figure some 
of you can't find the right change... . 
For your convenience | am putting a box 
of nickels and dimes here so you can 
make your own change." Cynics were 
proved wrong. Since the sign was posted, 
there hasn't been a single shortage. 


—Charles V. Naugle, Macungie, Pa. 
Service for Employee Publications 


Let's have your story lf it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($S if it's from another publication).—E€ds. 








possession by the purchaser, and 
release and “satisfaction” one to 
the other, endorsed upon the es- 
crow agent’s copy of the contract 
and signed by both parties. 

Perhaps the estimates of dissat- 
isfaction are exaggerated. But if 
not, the father and son have not 
given proper attention to details 
or were careless or inefficient. 
Knowing from my own experience 
of the frailties of human nature 
and, in these times, how so many 
people follow the “every man for 
himself and the devil take the 
hindmost” axiom, I should say 
that ordinary caution would have 
dictated to the agents that they 
should have taken great pains to 
protect their clients. 

A client, be he buyer or seller, is 
not charged with notice—that is, 
he has a right to rely on the dealer 
and to depend upon him for full 
protection. Frictions in real-estate 
transactions usually stem from the 
premeditated effort by one party 
to “out trade” the other. No ethi- 
cal “realtor” will knowingly invite 
such an opportunity. After all, it’s 
hard for a child to steal cookies if 
the jar is tightly capped and out of 
reach. 

In_ real-estate _‘ transactions, 
that’s the job for the agent! 


Three Rules for Buyers 


From Stanley Long 
Builder and Contractor 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tue CASE is overstated, I be- 
lieve. I am sure that most people 
—whether buyer 
or seller—are in- 
tentionally honest 
and that in real- 
estate and asso- 
ciated businesses 
the percentage of 
sharp dealers is no 
higher than in any 
other line. But 
troubles can arise in property 
transactions, and I'll try to put my 
finger on their sources by three 
suggestions for avoiding them. 

First, deal with men who have 
given satisfaction to others. That’s 
just the commonsensical rule you 
follow in selecting your grocer, 
your clothier, your lawyer, your 
doctor, or any other person with 
whom you do business. 


Long 


Then be explicit! Know exactly 
what you're buying. Many dis- 
putes are due to details being 
taken for granted. Phrases in a 
building contract such as “‘first- 
class material” or “work to be 
done expeditiously” may mean one 
thing to a seller and another to the 
buyer. 

If you let a contract for a house- 
built-to-order, for example, be sure 
you have clear-cut and detailed 
plans and specifications. Both par- 
ties should go over them carefully. 
Then when you know just what 
you are to get, the seller—or his 
agent—should be asked to explain 
what may not be included in the 
contract. I refer to such miscel- 
laneous items as shades, drapes, 
linoleum, range, refrigerator, 
sewer connections, cement walks, 
lawn, shrubbery, and so on. These 
cost real dollars too, and the buy- 
er, of course, should realize that 
in advance. 

Then be fair and reasonable. 
Too often the seller or the buyer 
just looks for trouble—and of 
course usually finds it. Then come 
words. Unless one of the dispu- 
tants keeps his head when the 
other blows his top, a lawsuit may 
follow and both probably will lose 
money, lots of sleep, and perhaps 
grow an ulcer for their folly. 

If your contract is with a 
builder, remember that houses are 
built by human beings who are 
fallible and that there is no such 
thing as a perfect house any more 
than there is a perfect person. A 
reputable builder will try to se- 
cure worthy subcontractors, but 
any of the many mechanics may 
make an error, and the poorest 
workman determines the final 
quality of the product. So once 
again, the best guaranty of trouble 
on this score is to make your con- 
tract with a reputable firm. 

My suggestions, then, are these: 

1. Buy from a firm that has a 
reputation to lose — rather than 
one “too loose.” 

2. Be explicit, definite, accu- 
rate, and businesslike. 

3. Be reasonable and do as you 
would be done by: in short, live 
Rotary. 

These rules sum up lessons I 
have learned in more than 40 
vears of building houses, multiple 
structures, and apartments. In all 
that time, [Continued on page 61] 
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Flss on the map of the North 
Atlantic is Iceland, tucked away 
just under the Arctic Circle. It 
appears to be off the world’s thor- 
oughfares, and so it was for cen- 
turies. But no longer is that true, 
for ships of many nations regular- 
ly come to its harbors and high 
over the purple-dyed mountains is 
constantly seen the glint of air- 
planes. The eyes of the Western 
world are now upon Iceland 
Perhaps Iceland’s previous iso- 
lation was not altogether an acci- 
dent of geography, for the very 
name of the land with its connota- 
tion of snow and glaciers sounds 
forbidding. The responsibility is 
with our forefathers. About the 
middle of the 9th Century a Vik- 
ing sailed from Norway, bound 
for the Faeroe Islands. He drifted 
westward and found a big country 
When he left in the Autumn, it 
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This young republic, poor in resources, 


is old in freedom, rich in culture. 


was snowing, and they named it 
Snowland. A few years later a 
Swede sailed for Snowland, sailed 
all around it, and, seeing that it 
was an island, he named it Gar- 
darshélmi. Returning home he 
praised it highly—woods were 
growing from the seashore to the 
mountains. 

In 870 a Norwegian Viking, 
Fl6ki Vilgerdarson, under the 
auspices of three ravens, sailed for 
Snowland—the provisional name 
of an unknown country, high up 
in the North Atlantic. Fl6ki and 
his men landed where there was 
such an abundance of fish that 


By HELGI TOMASSON 


Rotarian, Reykjavik, Iceland 


they forgot all about hay making, 
and the subsequent Winter all 
their herds died. The Spring was 
rather cold. Fl6ki went up on the 
top of a mountain and saw on the 
other side a firth full of ice. He 
therefore named the country “Ice- 
land,” which has been its name 
ever since. Returning home, Fl6ki 
told only of the bad side of the 
country, but one of his crew said, 
“There dripped butter from every 
straw.” 

Contradictory rumors about the 
country continued, and have con- 














tinued ever since. During the sub- 
sequent century or so Iceland was 
by and by taken into possession by 
refugees mostly from Norway, 
fleeing from the tyranny of King 
Harald the Fair Haired. The first 
permanent settler was Ingolfur 
Arnarson, who landed in Iceland 
in 874, and two years later settled 
in Reykjavik, later to become the 
capital of the country. 

In 982 Erik the Red, an Ice- 
landic farmer on the West Coast, 
sailed with some of his men to 
discover new land in the west, 
which on clear days could be seen 
on the horizon. He named it 
“Greenland,” “expecting people to 
be more willing to go to a country 
with a good name.” Erik took with 
him his wife and young son, Leif, 
who a few years later was to pass 
the Wondercoast (south shore of 
Labrador ) to Vineland, where pre- 
viously only “Scraelingjar,” as the 
Greenlanders named the natives 
of the North American Continent, 
had been living. 

Our ancient forefathers under- 
stood the psychology of ‘a name.” 
And Iceland has been the victim 
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Flowers bloom in the grassy park- 


way which fronts the six-story Ho- 
tel Borg in the capital, Reykjavik. 


of the misnomer given to it by the 
angry Raven-F loki. Thanks to the 
Gulf Stream Iceland’s average 
temperature ranges from about 30 
degrees Fahrenheit in February 
to about 63 degrees in July. Ac- 
cording to Ellsworth Huntington, 
the optimum temperature range 
for human activity is between 38 
and 63 degrees—a hint to the pos- 
sibilities of life in Iceland. 
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Iceland attracted outsiders in 
World War II. On May 10, 1940, 
the very morning the Wehrmacht 
launched its successful offensive 
through Belgium and The Nether- 
lands, England moved into Ice- 
land. That was quite easy, mili- 
tarily speaking, for Iceland had no 
army, no navy, no air force. Ice- 
landers were startled, of course, 
but as the Nazis sank ships in our 
front yard, they understood the 
necessity. British soldiers later 
withdrew and on invitation were 
replaced by Americans. 

The American “G.I.’s” departed 
when hostilities were over, but 
meanwhile momentous political 
events had taken place in Iceland. 
In 1944 townsman and country 
dweller had gone to the polls to 
vote on whether or not they 
should sever the almost 700-year- 





Many of Reykjavik’s solidly built homes re- 
semble those of North America or Europe. 
The young shrubs shown here in the yards 
are evidence of interest in tree planting. 


Map by Phyllis Sibben 


old ties with the Danish crown. 
Of those eligible, 98 percent voted, 
and 71,122 were for independence 
and only 377 against it. Since then 
Iceland has been a_ sovereign 
State. It is now a member of the 
United Nations and the North At- 
lantic Pact group of nations. But 
being without military force, tra- 
dition, and possibilities, it made a 
contract in 1951 with the U.S.A. 
that the Americans would take 
over the military defense of the 
country in the event of an armed 
conflict between East and West. 
Inherent in the Icelandic his- 
tory is a deep conviction that the 
democratic way of life is best, and 
that the collective security of the 
Western democratic nations is the 
only guaranty of liberty to each 
one of them: that united they win, 
divided they lose. In its humble 





Greenhouses, like these at Hveragerdi on 
the South Coast, shelter nursery plants for 
export in the growing florist industry. Heat 
is economically supplied by natural geysers. 


) Lanks from B& 
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way Iceland also wants to con- 
tribute to this unity. This atti- 
tude toward collective security is 
rooted in the mentality of Iceland- 
ers almost from the beginning of 
habitation in the country. In the 
very beginning of the 11th Cen- 
tury, Icelanders inaugurated col- 
lective or community insurance, 
to meet superhuman happenings 
and disasters. Probably those who 
did not want to join the scheme 
were by and by exterminated by 
famine or epidemics, consequences 
of earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, or ice encirclement of the 
country. The stock of men who 
have survived are community- 
minded (although they are ardent 
individualists) and adapted to the 
country 





Ice ND is a volcanic knob on 

the great submarine ridge swing- 

ing under the North Atlantic from 

Scotland to Greenland. All Ice- 

land is only about 40,000 square 

miles, a little more than Eire, a 

little less than the State of Penn- 

sylvania. Approximately a fourth 

of our territory—only a ribbon of 

rain-drenched land adjoining the 

sea—favors habitation. In the in- 

terior are rugged mountains (107 

are volcanoes), glaciers, and snow. 

There were no great forests, but 

extensive birch, used for fuel to 

the point of extermination, leav- 

ing barren [Continued on page - 
Warm sunshine and brisk, clear air make Iceland's snowy slopes perfect for ski- 
ing. Beneath the snow are many volcanic hot-water springs used for thermal baths. 


Photos: (left and below) Lanks from Black Star; (above and left) Jésepsson 
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A clean and busy community of 3,100 people is Siglufjérdur, the Every week this whar{ at Akureyri is weighed down with barrels of 
center for herring fisheries on the North Coast of the island. pickled herring bound for the smorgasbord tables of Sweden. 
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Peter Rabbit and friends hop outside a 
pleasant cottage, with no Mr. MacGregor. 





About a thatched well, youngsters look The Merry Miller has an angular house, 
for famed pussy of “Ding Dong Bell.” mill wheel, and pond with a duck family. 


akland Show = 
HOW TO PUT SPARK IN YOUR PARK 





# It all takes planning—and planners. 





“Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub.” 


Park entrance is the instep of the Old W om- 
an’s Shoe; lacings are made from fire hose. 















A PARK needs ideas. It starts with the basic idea that the commu- 
nity should have one. Then it moves onto a site and begins to acquire 
the walks, fountains, benches, fireplaces, teeter-totters, band shells, field 
houses, zoos, and all the other things that make parks large recreational 
enterprises dedicated to healthier living. But no matter how old or well 
established it is, a park always needs new ideas—to keep it young and 
useful. 

They appear to know this in Oakland, California. For 50 years this 
city of 400,000 has had a park system with many fine, settled facilities. 
Yet when a group of citizens who meet together as the Lake Merritt 
Breakfast Club sprang a new and unorthodox park idea on the town 
three years ago, everybody “went for it.” The idea was for building a 
Children’s Fairyland in a corner of a park. Crammed with storybook 
characters and places, it would exercise juvenile imaginations as well as 
muscles. When Oakland Rotarians heard of it—through their own mem- 
ber Wm. Penn Mott, Jr., who is superintendent of parks—they led a rush 
of civic organizations in raising $50,000 that was to make the Fairyland 
a delightfully unreal reality. A site in Lakeside Park was chosen. Artists, 
carpenters, and masons went to work; and well—the photos on these 
two pages give you a sample of the result. 

Some 500,000 people flock annually to the entrance—a small door lead- 
ing through the instep of “The Old Woman’s Shoe.” Children pay 9 cents 
and walk through, heads high; grownups must pay 14 cents, stoop down 
—and be accompanied by someone under 12. Once in, the visitors find 
themselves in a world of make-believe where all Mother Goose’s children 
are very real. At Peter Rabbit’s house, real bunnies nibble carrots. At 
Peter Pumpkin Eater’s the children may buy animal cookies and milk. 

Backing up the joyous place is a colorful mural wall 60 feet long. 
Complete with pre-omelette Humpty Dumpty, it is the special gift of 
the Rotary Club of Oakland. 

From Bacolod in The Philippines to Valencia in Venezuela, Rotarians 
in hundreds of towns have helped their communities obtain parks and 
equip them. Now—is it time to put new spark in that park? Oakland 
shows one way. 
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Honking geese circle the moat which encloses the 
turreted castle belonging to Goosey Goosey Gander. 


Humpty Dumpty sits on a wall 60 feet long and 
decorated by bright murals—a Rotary donation. 


Willie, the Blue Whale, is a special favorite. Obligingly, Willie sits in a pond 
of water, open mouthed jor children to walk down his long pink tongue, past his 
tonsils, to take a look at his innards—a big aquarium filled with goldfish. 


igile animal. ¢limbers sport about the mountain house of the Three Billy Goats 
Gruff. This is one of the few exhibits in the park that children cannot enter. 
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tos: (top right p. 18) Stevenson; (all others 














Smiling broadly, Mexico’s President Ale- 
mén applauds Rotary’s President at open- 
ing session. ... While next morning (left) 
a lone Rotarian on constitutional stroll 
studies a fast-rising 42-story skyscraper. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
May 30, 1952 


CAME expecting to be 
pleased. We are leaving absolutely 
amazed.” 

It was a young couple from Kansas 
that said it as, early this morning, they 
squeezed bulging suitcases and bright 
new canastas into their car trunk. And 
what they said thousands of others will 
variously echo in the days ahead as 
they try to tell friends and neighbors 
what happened here this week. 

What happened here was, of course, 
the 43d Convention of Rotary Interna- 


tional . Which brought 7,250 men, 


i 
3 


women, and children from 5 


countries 
together for a five-day fiesta of friend- 
ship never to be forgotten and, in its 
impact, never ending 
Mexico outdid herself. She put the 
travel blurbs to shame. 
Here was a land billed as booming 
but who expected that from what- 
ever roof top he gazed in this capital 
city of 2% million he would spy a 


& Photos and text by Staffmen Karl K. 
Krueger, Bart McDowell, Robert A 
Placek, and Paul Teetor . with 
special photography by Rotarian Rich 
Bassett, of Santa Ana, California 
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As in ’35 the grand Palace of Fine Arts serves as a Convention auditorium 
this view showing but a part of the throngs that filled it to hear 
music, statesmen, and (right) Rotary’s own President, Frank E, Spain. 
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Reporting Rotary’s 43d Convention, 


A Glance Down the Week 


SUNDAY—Conventioners registered Lon 


which drew 7,250 to this booming capital. 





and sup in the home of a local Ro- 
tarian? 
Rotary holds its Annual Convention 


dozen structures rising near him—one 
to 42 cloud-piercing floors—and almost 
all of an imaginative modernity unsur- 


passed anywhere? Or that, with their 
knack for artistic and yet swift con- 
struction, Mexican artisans would raise 
pavilions, archways, dance platforms, 
and information booths wherever Con- 
vention planners pointed? 
Here was a land billed as colorful 
but who dreamed that Mexican 
Rotarians would pull together from 
every State and culture of their land 
114 bedazzlingly costumed dancers to 
form a Folklore Festival the like of 
which Mexico itself had never seen? 
Here was a land billed as, above all, 
friendly but who could know that 
everyone from the President in his 
Palace to the shoeshine boy on Avenida 
Juarez (who, in this zealously demo- 
cratic land, count themselves as equals 
—with just different jobs, that’s all) 
would take an intense personal inter- 
est in the happiness of their guests 
from all over the world? Or that every 
last Conventioner would have oppor- 
tunity—as he did last night—to visit 
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for basically matter-of-fact reasons: to 
elect leaders for the new year,'to enact 
new rules or rewrite old ones, to check 
up on the books and records, But it was 
not these goals alone that brought 1,200 
auto loads of Rotary folk down the 
highway in the biggest such migration 
in Mexican history. It was not these 
alene that brought thousands over the 
cloudways in huge and comfortable air 
liners and others down glistening rails 
in modern trains. Nor was it merely 
to see the sights. No, it was something 
more, and President Frank Spain was 
getting at it when he asked Conven- 
tiongoers, “Why are we here?” 

If, he said, they should take home 
“only a confused panorama of strange 
but wonderful scenes, then this Con- 
vention has been only another meeting 
—and will have failed in its purpose. 
We must,” he urged, “carry home with 
us something from the very hearts and 
souls of those with whom we are rub- 
bing shoulders [Continued on page 60) 
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vast areas of the Palace 
of Fine Arts, the Hip- 
podrome of the Amer- 
icas, and the Teatro Ala- 
meda—in the small re- 
cesses of patios and 
tiny chapels—delegates 
and their families ex- 
perienced what is so typical of both Rotary and Mexico: friendliness. 
Of the 1,000 drivers in the Rotary motorcade which streamed into 
Mexico, none will forget the dozens of roadside pavilions and greeters 
who regarded travel-wrinkled clothes as badges of honor. Those who 
arrived by plane will long remember the charro bands, the refresh- 
ments, and special courtesies arranged with customs inspectors (one 
line was marked “Ordinary Passengers” and another “Rotarians”). 
Never more than an elbow away—whether to translate the word for 
“leather goods” or to find lost credentials—were the hard-working mem- 
bers of the host Clubs of Mexico City and Chapultepec, easily recogniz- 
able by their Convention Week costume of gray coats, blue trousers, 
and maroon ties. “My house is your house,” they said—and proved it 
by inviting every Rotary visitor into their homes for supper. 
Language barriers? No, sir! Delays, maybe, 
but Rotary badges meant “barriers down” and 
smiles translated universally. Around the 
House of Friendship in the Hotel del Prado, 
delegates from 53 countries found friendship 
in whatever language was handy. 
‘ J Together they went to sessions and dinners, 
. é wt climbed pyramids, and went bargain hunting. 
With music and abrazo, Host Club President Sanchez Sharing happy experiences drew everyone 


Mejorada greets President Spain . . . while Margaret closer—regardiess how far apart their homes. 
Spain and Secretary Lovejoy (right) smile at friends. 
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Easing German Rotarian Hans Gerhard W upperman through 
customs is Dr. Walter Reinking, of the host Club. It’s an air- 
port reunion (below) for Brazilian Jodo Pereira (center), 
Mazakazu Kobayashi and Tomotake Teshima, of Japan. 
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Sure went to Xochimilco—and its floating gardens. These cheery tag are 
Robert E. Freel, of Clinton, Mass., and Joseph E. Baldwin, of Waltham, Mass. - 
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Banker M. S. Singh, of India, chaffs some ladies of 
Mexico and England. . . . On the House of Friend- 
ship stair: Robbie Robinson, England; Past Presi- 
dent Angus Mitchell, Australia; A. Z. Baker, U.S. A. 





Gardenias and carnations form this huge arch en route to the House of Friendship. 
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PANISH has a verb for 
ENTERLAINMEN. it. It's festejar. it 
eS means “to entertain, to 
iininis feast, to celebrate”—and 
bi sometimes “to court, to 
woo.” That word, which 
turns even the dictionary 
poetic, must have moti- 
vated Rotary’s hosts in 
Mexico ... for how they 
entertained, feasted, and 
celebrated their guests 
from the world around! 
From the first stirring 
notes of the military band on Sunday evening to the last splash of the 
aquatic ballet on Thursday night, the program was bright and swift. 
Music filled the air . . . and was made by the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, 
by a group of Mexico’s top popular composers, and by a dozen little . 
bands that broke forth here and there throughout Conventionville. Viv- 
idiy unforgettable was the Folklore Festival, a sparkling array of costumed 
entertainers who stepped and swung through dances from each part of 
Mexico. Most Mexicans themselves had never seen such a display. 
At their tea, the ladies of Rotary enjoyed a program no less entertaining. 
The gorgeous lawns of the Country Club at Churubusco became a stage on 
which danced 140 lovely girls—the daughters, granddaughters, and wives 
Sa of local Rotarians—swirling Spanish colonial and traditional Mexican 
eres, with rine . dresses, In the same way many of the region’s Rotarians put on their 
as wide as their — tight-fitting trousers and wide-brimmed sombreros for the Charro Festival, 
sombreros.T hey * on ws,” an exciting show of horsemanship  ar- 
took part in the ao : ranged by the National Association of 
horse show (at ’ at 
right), seen by é . aa ; Charros. Tours, fireworks displays, and 
some 1,500 Con- ; ; : floor shows all added pace to the crowded 
ventiongoers. week. Withal and everywhere, Mexico's 
courtly hosts entertained abundantly. 
For festejar is an active verb—very! 





* . 

Local and colorful: Tenor Gil Ma- 

dragén ad,usts costume for Com-  rant.... Cc 

posers Night. . . . (Right) The Club (below), scene of traditional 
Gwyn Harpers, of Hickory, N.C. Mexican dances given at ladies’ tea. 
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: mtury finery interprets Perjura, familiar 
song by Lerde de Tejada on Composers’ Night. 
"s§ most popular composers entertained audience, 
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Spectacle of the spectacular week is the Folklore Festival, featuring authentically costumed dancers from each rich region of Mexico. 





Music, poise, and water make the Aquatic Ballet a high light 
of the last night in the Centro Deportivo Chapultepec. . . . (At 
left) Guests at the Presidential Ball dance in three giant ball- 
rooms. ... (Inset) A typical Rotary couple waltzing dreamily. 
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diplomat, a phi- 
latelist from France, 
a Uruguayan physi- 
cian, a financier 
from Hong Kong— 
19 men from a score 
of lands stepped up 
to Convention mi- 
crophones during 
Rotary's five-day re- 
W elcome addresses and responses in Spanish and English union in Mexico 


were delivered simultaneously in two auditoriums. Wel- City. Ranging from major addresses on world problems to short 
comes were by Fernando Casas Aléman, Governor of . 





Bienvenidos .. . 


~ - 4 ‘ : - talks on Rotary’s four avenues of service, their presentations 
Federal District; Gregorio Garza Flores, Host Rotary . . diy 4 : 

Governor; Carlos Sanchez Mejorada, Host Club Presi- inspired and informed the throngs that daily filed into the Palace 
dent. Responses were by Tomotake Teshima (Japan), Di- of Fine Arts, the Teatro Alameda, or the Hipédromo. 
rector-Nominee; Pierre Yvert (France)* Director; and It was on Sunday night that the two Presidents opened the 


Rodolfo Almeida Pintos (Uruguay), Director-Nominee. Convention-—one the President of a nation, the other the Presi- 


é dent of an international organization. At sessions on Monday and 
¥ Gracias Tuesday the Convention divided on the basis of language, as it 
did in “Rio” in ‘48. At the Teatro Alameda, sessions were con- 
ducted principally in English, while at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
Spanish largely was spoken. These were simultaneous sessions, 
with the speakers on Monday criss-crossing from the Palacio on 
one side of the Paseo de la Reforma to the Teatro Alameda on 
the other. At Wednesday morning’s session four Rotary Fellows 
gave delegates an insight into the minds 
of today’s youth. 

Rotary’s 1952 Convention Proceedings 
book will contain Mexico City speeches 
in full. In the meantime, samplings of 
four appear on the opposite page. 

















































With Past President 1. B. (“Tom”) Sutton, of Mexico, as moderator, 
four Rotary Fellows speak at the fourth session. They are Juan 
Hunziker, Argentina; Robert Humphrey, Missouri; Paul Glover, 
England; and Rogelio Luna, Mexico. ... In a chamber (below) of 
the 300-year-old Federal Building, Rotary leaders receive distin- 
guished-visitor medals from the Prefect of the Federal District, 





No, not an address—but a 
pleasant interlude between 
speeches was the performance 
of this charro trio. It was 
typical of the many musical 
“breaks” at plenary sessions. 
. . - RI Convention Commit- 
tee Chairman Frank J. Bren- | 
nan (left), of St. John, Can- 

ada, as he opened a session. / 
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Mexico . . . Aspiring 


Miguel Aleman V. 


President of the Republic of Mex- 
ico since 1946. Holds law degree 
from the National University of 
Mexico and served as a Federal 
judge. Former member of the Mex- 
ican Senate, Governor of Vera- 
cruz, and Minister of Interior. 


*‘Let Down Your Buckets’ 


Frank E. Spain 


Outgoing President of Rotary In- 
ternational. Senior partner of a 
lew firm in Birmingham, Ala., and 
a director and general] counsel for 
insurance companies, a hotel or- 
ganization, and several other 
Southern business organizations. 


Our Part in This Crisis 


Alberto Lleras 


Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States. Former 
President of the Republic of Co- 
lombia and Colombian Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. Born in Bogota 
and holds degrees from Latin- 
American and U. S. universities. 


Rotary—Practical Idealism 


H. J. Brunnier 


Incoming President of Rotary In- 
ternational (see pages 6-9). A con- 
sulting structural engineer of San 
Francisco, Calif. Named “The 
W est’s Outstanding Engineer” in 
1950. A Rotarian since 1908—in 
the world’s No. 2 Rotary Club. 
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We Mexicans are devotedly engaged in 
the economic and mora! elevation of our 
country that it may continue to enjoy 
the respect of other nations in the man- 
ner in which Mexico respects all the peo- 
ples of the earth who, according to their 
own beliefs, freely work out their des- 
tinies. 

Our ambition is to create, within the 
juridical institutions that rule us, such 
economic conditions as may suffice for 
all Mexicans, to live with less hardship 
every day, watching lest there should fall 


As we turn our faces homeward, the 
old problems await us on which the peace 
of our generation and the future of our 
civilization depend 

Will Italy and Yugoslavia agree about 
Trieste? Will Germany and France work 
out the problems of the Saar? Will we 
have another depression? Will a Korean 
armistice usher in peace? 

What can I do in a world of confusion? 
There's a story of famished shipwrecked 
men who cried to approaching rescuers, 
“Send us water,” and the cry came back, 


Each of us can do his part to alleviate 
the pain of this crisis. Millions of beings 
are doing it, either consciously or un- 
knowingly. ... Whenever we forge a 
new link, or cross a frontier, or make 
contact with other people formerly called 
strangers ... whenever we make the 
effort to learn another language, to un- 
derstand other situations, to get to the 
bottom of another's problems, we are do- 
ing our part. And what a pleasant ex- 
perience it is! For there is no more 
enjoyable picture than the play of mus- 


Realizing that things worth while are 
done by coéperative action, it is natural 
that Rotary, an organization to encourage 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise, has had a phenomenal growth 
and development, and its influence felt 
throughout the free world. 

This did not come about through the 
efforts of Paul Harris alone, but by the 
unselfish giving of his best efforts, plus 
yours and mine. For example, through- 
out the years, I do not recall a charter 
meeting of a Club that did not have 


The Four Services 
in English y espanol 


Participants in Tuesday's simul- 
taneous sessions on Rotary’s four 
avenues of service are (left toright 
from far left) Cesar D. Andrade, 
Ecuador; Ernesto Flores Zavala, 
Mexico; Joao Pedro Thomaz Pe- 
reira, Brazil; Jorge Fidel Durén, 
Honduras; A. H. Nicoll, New 
York; Prentiss A. Rowe, Cali- 
fornia; Webb Follin, Tennessee; 
and G. E. Marden, Hong Kong. 


upon one group or class the whole weight 
of the greatest to which we aspire, and 
that the sacrifices of work and the enjoy- 
ment of the welfare that yields may be 
shared in equity. 

Mexico is taken up with important ma 
terial projects which, great as they are, 
do not measure the furthest aim of our 
efforts. We aspire for something more, 
for achievements cultural and moral 
through the education of our people, and 
the attainment of social justice according 
to our laws. 


“Let down your buckets where you are.” 
Surrounded by the briny deep, the men 
cried again, “Send us water,” and back 
came the reply, “Let down your buckets 
where you are.” Finally, they let down 
their buckets and found the water was 
fresh because they were entering the flow 
of the Amazon River. My fellow Ro- 
tarians, can we, ‘in the leadership of Dur 
Clubs, find ways to let down ow buckets 
where we are? Things to do are right 
at our doors, in our homes, in our busi- 
nesses, in our communities. 


cles on the face of a new friend, no more 
beautiful music than the song of a people 
whose land we are treading for the first 
time...» 

That is why a Convention like this and 
an association like yours .. . is doing a 
laudable piece of work which deserves 
the attention and gratitude of everyone 
who is in tune with its deep humanistic 
significance. It is the open-minded ap- 
proach, simple and direct, like the friend- 
ly visit of a neighbor, calling on all who 
share the desire to serve others. 


Rotarians from Clubs far and near in 
attendance. 

I have seen Rotary develop its Object 
from one of helpfulness to self into one 
of helpfulness to others. Without 
fellowship that is generated by 
uniqueness of Rotary membership, 
tary would have died in its infancy. 

Rotary has been and is a _ practical 
idealism that produces a powerful force 
for good. Let us pledge ourselves to 
make our contribution in thought and 
action for more power to Rotary. 








By Convention Action... 


BUSINESS 


iA Ch hal ob ibe 


Briefly reporting legislatioa trict Governors and Rotary International 
* Representatives in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. (Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
- —_ national.] CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 
voted upon at Mexico City. Relating to nomination of District Gov- 
m2 ernor in a ballot-by-mail. [Rotary Club of 
Ahmedabad, India.}] ADOPTED AS 
AMENDED 
Relating to exempting a Club from hold- 
ing weekly meetings. [Rotary Club of Bei- 
rut, Lebanon.}] ADOPTED AS AMENDED. 
oT . To amend Attendance Contest rules in 
| N MEXICO CITY’S Palace of Fine service member who does not hold Club ob nd yt Same z — 

N TEXI IT F E : . office {1951 Conference of District 161.] order to except a past service member w ho 
Arts on May 28, voting delegates repre- CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN BY THE  40es_not hold sont ee ee 

: a = ] ‘te PROPOSER. requirements. 95 onference ©o istrict 
senting Rotary’s 7,600 Clubs acted on ener attendance credit. provisions 160.] CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN BY 
14 Enactments and eight Resolutions. [Rotary Club of Hammond, La., U.S.A.] THE PROPOSER. 

: da Ban a ral i ‘ 4 LJIECTED. To amend attendance credit provisions. 
Overshadowing others in general inter- _< excuse past service and senior active {Rotary Club of Hammond, La., U.S.A.] 
est were those relating to the headquar- members from attendance requirements be CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN BY THE 

> 3 2 ‘ . cause of ill health or impairment { Board PROPOSER. 
ters of Rotary International, the Nomi- of Directors of Rotary International.) To amend the Attendance Contest rules 
nating Committee for President, and the ADOPTED. os relating to attendance requirements of past 
' . ° To simplify and clarify the text of various service and senior active members, [Board 
term of office for Directors. Presiding provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of Directors of Rotary International.) 
ae legislative mente was Presi- of Rotary International. [Board of Direc- ADOPTED 
over the legislative session was s tors of Rotary International.}] ADOPTED. Seaiiadienr Wii aanadadiidees: dit miah enumien end 
dent Frank E. Spain. To make the Nominating Committee for senior active members {Rotary Club of 
: . : President of Rotary International more rep- Lond England.) REJECTED 

In sessions on Saturday and Monday, resentative {Board of Directors of Rotary "he ae vide er 2 p. gcodcho 
. i wish: ‘ liber. International in accordance with instruc- o provide a e Freside o otary 
the Council on Legislation, a delibera- tions of the 1951 Convention.) REJECTED. International shall not be elected consecu- 
tive body composed of some 200 Ro- To modify the provisions relating to the tively for more than one year from any one 
aati fr — fF the R : Nominating Committee for President of Ro- country. [Rotary Club of Ahmedabad, In- 
tarians from every part of the Rotary {tary International. {Board of Directors of dia.} CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN BY 

world, met to consider each of the 22 Rotary International.] REJECTED THE PROPOSER. 
z : , . . To modify the provisions relating to meet- Relating to the headquarters of Rotary 
Enactments and Resolutions. Handling ings of the Board and the transaction of International. [Rotary Club of Salt Lake 
° as Chairman was Past sy". business by the Board and Committees. City, Utah, U-.S.A.] CONSIDERED AS 

the ange Jeong an gs {Board of Directors of Rotary Internation WITHDRAWN 
nationa resident T. A. arren, 0 al.) ADOPTED. Relatin >» hes arters a 
‘ F: gz to the headquarters of Rotary 
Bournemouth, England To provide that a District may select its International. (Council on Legislation. } 
hese . - District Governor-Nominee through a Nomi- ADOPTED 

To aid delegates at Wednesday’s legis- nating Committee for District. Governor. Kher et Pl oe 
lati ; . " BF t} ( me B {Board of Directors of Rotary Internation- TEE pe or Se eg 
ative meeting, the Council's recommen- al.) ADOPTED. é > Co 
dations were reported to the Convention To provide for an increase in per capita nae anh of Rotary 

‘ ‘ % ; : tax. fBoard of Directors of Rotary Inter nternational to 

for final action, Listed below, in brief, national.] ADOPTED. meen og to 
99 j . a To provide changes in the chronology of onstitution of 0- 

are the 22 items which faced the voters. the District Conference and District. Assem- tary International in 
The sponsor of each is shown in brack- bly. [Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- Great Britain § and 
‘ . national.] ADOPTED Ireland. {Annual 

ets, and the final action taken is given To provide for a two-year term for Dt- Conference of Rotors 
in all-capitals. rectors of Rotary International. [Board of pcerneieeee in 
in all-capitals, Directors of Rotary’ International.] Grez Britain and 

To provide that residence and attendance ADOPTED € el 1 ADOPTED 
requirements shall not apply to a _ past To provide for a two-year term for Dis- AS AMENDED 





W ith a shake of the hand, President 
Spain turns the chair of the Coun- 
cil on Legislation over to T. A. 
Warren, of England. ... A view 
(left) of the Council as it deliber- 
ates on the top floor of Mexico 
City’s Social Security building. 
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H. J. BRUNNIER PIERRE YVERT RODOLFO ALMEIDA P. CLAUDE W woopw ARD 
1 Francisco, Cal., U.S.A Amiens, France Montevideo, Uruguay Richmond, Va., U.S.A 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


THOMAS H. CASHMORI P. HICKS CADLE LAMAR A. GIDDEN AAGE E. JENSEN 
Vakefield, England Denver, Colo., U.S.A Tunica, Miss., U.S.A. Holbaek, Denmark 
Director Director Director Director 


HALSEY B. KN APE C. A. RANDALL FRANK E. SPAIN STANLEY SPURLING 
Farmingdale, N. Y., A Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. Hamilton, Bermuda 
Director Director Director Director 


TOMOTAKE TESHIMA PERCY W. Tl ee PHILIP LOVE JOY RICHARD E. VERNOR 
Tokyo, Japan Charlottetown, P.E.1., Can. Chicago, Ill., US.A Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Director Director Secretary Treasurer 








DISTRICT 1 
MARCUS K._ MILNE 
Aberdeen, Scotiand 


DISTRICT 2 
ROBERT P. POLLOCK 
Rutherglen, Scotiand 


DISTR’ 
W SHOLTO 'OLLESON 
Wallsend-on- Tyne, England 


DISTR 
HORACE BR BUISsT 
Leeds, England 


DISTRICT 5 
ALFRED POPPLEWELL 
Buxton, England 


DISTRICT 6 
J ERNEST SMITH 
Wolverhampton, England 
DISTRICT 7 
8 


5S SELBY 
Derby, Engiand 
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DISTRICT & 
GEORGE F CROWLEY 
Southend-on-Sea, Engiand 


DISTRICT 9 
RR. BAXTER 
Hemel Hempstead, England 
DISTRICT 10 
A. AUBREY HITCHING 
Bristo!, Engiand 
DISTRIC 
WwHe SALVATORI 
Southampton, England 
DISTR 
JOSEPH HENRY. jupo 
Folkestone, England 
DISTRICT 13 
ERNEST LIONEL BRISTOLL 
ondon, England 
DISTRICT 14 
LESLIE J D. BUNKER 
ngland 


DISTRICT 15 
W. T. MAINWARING HUGHES 
Swansea, Wales 
DISTR 
THOMAS BLOOMER 
Baliymena, Northern treland 


DISTRICT 17 
FERDINAND A WN. BECKHART 
xmouth, England 


DISTRICT 18 
RICHARD LOCK 
Colwyn Bay, Wales 


DISTRICT 19 
ROBERT G. THOMPSON 
Blackpoo!, England 
DISTRICT 25 
SIMON L. MENDELSOHN 
Boksburg, South Africa 


DISTRICT 26 
NORMAN JEFFES 
Wynberg, South Africa 


207 men you see pictured here these words have a recent, 
familiar, and meaningful ring. All but three of the 207 
heard Rotary’s outgoing President, Frank Spain, voice them in 
closing hours of a great meeting (see page 38) that had brought 
them together for a week in the mountains of New York. All 
will hear an echo of the challenge when on July 1 they begin 


| ee stands or falls on its District Governors.” To the 


their year as District Governor.* 

Yes, these are the Rotarians who will head Rotary’s 207 Dis- 
tricts in 83 lands for the next 12 months. Doctors, lawyers, silk 
merchants, and juridical chiefs, they will lead a group of any- 
where from ten to 60 Clubs, serving as the officer of Rotary Inter- 
among them. Nominated at the Conferences of their own 
refreshed on Rotary affairs in the In- 
ternational Assembly, and elected at the 1952 Con- 
vention in Mexico City, they now go forth to 
fields of Rotary. 

First off, and even 
Assem- 


nationa 
Districts in recent weeks, 


serve in the broader 

And how they will serve! 

July 1,4 each will call a District 
bly of the upcoming officers of his Clubs 

and pass along to them the facts, figures, sys- 

and inspirations he himself gained at his 

International Assembly. Next he 

will begin his round of Club 

visits and commence to issue a 


before . 


tem, 


* Or as RI Representative, as the 
office is known in Rotary Interna 
tional in Britain and Ireland. 

t Exce ptions: The administrative 
year begins on gee ; in Districts 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and ¢ 


DISTRICT 28 
HAROLD JAMES RALPH 
Hobart, Australia 
DISTRICT 29 
FRANCIS PHILLIP DELANDRO 
North Sidney, Australia 


DISTRICT 30 
HARRY E. GISSING 
Wagea Wagga, Australia 


DISTRICT 31 
ROCKLIFFE HUMBERT CRUST 
Cairns, Australia 
DISTRICT 32 
EMILE GEORGE MOUFARRIGE 
Mudgee, Australia 


DISTRICT 33 
ALAN FREDERICK DRAYTON 
Colac Australia 


DISTRICT 34 
MARTIN J. STOTT 
Perth, Australia 


DISTRICT 39 
CHARLES A. SMITH 
Gisborne, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 40 
JAMES S. ROBBIE 
Invercargill, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 45 
TJ. DE COCK BUNING 
Palembang, Indonesia 


DISTRICT 46 
KHOO TEIK EE 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


DISTRICT 
BENITO F LEGAROA 
Manila, The Philippines 


DISTRICT 51 
BHAGWATIPRASAD P MEHTA 
Bhavnagar, india 


INGH 
Patiala, india 


DISTRICT 52 
MOHAN S 


DISTRICT 53 
SUBODH CHATTERJIE 
langoon, Burma 


DISTRICT 54 
EDUL C. EDULJEE 
Nagpur, Indie 


DISTRICT 56 
CP. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 
Ootacamund, India 


DISTRICT 60 
MASAKAZU KOBAYASHI 


DISTRICT 61 
RISABURO TORIKAI 
Kyoto, Japan 


DISTRICT 6: 
RAUL DO CARMO . CUNHA 
Lisbon, Portugal 


DISTRICT 66 
ARNOLD WILLEM GROOTE 
Hilversum, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 67 
D0. vou 
Oosterbeek, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 68 
JOSEPH PEFFER 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg 


CT 69 
cuntaume "OE BELLABRE 
Mont-de-Marsan, France 


DISTRICT 70 
ALFRED E F LEFEBVRE 


Dunkerque, France 


DISTRICT 
R. PROTON DE An CHAPELLE 
Lyon nce 


DISTRICT 72 
CHARLES MOURRE 
Marseille, France 


DISTRICT 73 
FRANCIS DECAUX 
Paris, France 
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Monthly Letter to all his Clubs 


Meanwhile, he will have started 


maintaining attendance records, making reports, organizing new 


ig 


Clubs, counselling old Clubs, and laying initial plans for his an- 
nual District Conference over which he will preside some ten 


months from now. 
ro all of that now add many 
phone calls, urgent wires, 


‘extra” 


Club visits, long-distance 
the processing of Rotary Foundation 


Fellowship applications, and endless reading—and you'll have a 


better, though not complete, 
and sizable responsibilities. 

So far nothing has been said about pay. 
said, because there is none, 
ical and Your Governor's “pay’ 
you carry in your wallet. It’s the kind you carry 

It is historically interesting that the man on 


travel expenses 


whose “team” these new Governors will serve 
was among the first to suggest the idea of Dis- 
tricts and Governors in Rotary (see page 9). He 
is, of course, H. J. (“Bru”) Brunnier, President 
of Rotary International for 1952-53 

Trying to help his fellow Rotarians decide on 
the qualifications of men to fit this new réle back 
in 1917, “Bru” declared: “A man 
is not a Rotarian who accepts 
the honor of the office of District 
Governor with no intention of 
serving it.” 

There is no worry about this 
coterie of men. Rotary will stand 
on these Governors 


DISTRICT 83 


4 DISTRICT 
} BERNHARD GOLDSCHMIDT 
| K 
: 
DISTRICT 76 
MIKKO NORDQUIST 
Port Bjorneborg, Finland 


DISTRICT 77 
vas MANNE NURMIA 
Finland 


DISTRICT 79 
CHRISTIAN A. E LINDBOE 
Tonsberg, Norway 


DISTRICT 80 
JORGEN PAULSEN 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


DIST 8i 
JOHAN JESSEN PAu SEN 
Tonder, Denm. 


DISTRICT 82 
K. VAGN OLSEN 
Aarhus, Denmark 


JULY 


ERIC GUSTAF GRILL 
Goteborg, Sweden 


DISTRICT 84 
GUNNAR HULTMAN 
Stockholm, Sweden 


DISTRICT 85 
GUNNAR FREDRIK BORNER 
axjo, Sweden 
DISTRICT 86 
FRITZ HODEL 
Basel, Switzerland 


DISTRICT 87 
CESARE CHIOD! 
Milan, ttaty 


DISTRICT 89 
COSTAS PERICLES MANGLIS 

Nicosia, Cyprus 

DISTRICT 91 


FRIDRIK A FRIDRIKSSON 
Husavik, Iceland 
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DISTRICT 101 

MARIO MONTORO SALADRIGAS 
javana, Cuba 
DISTRICT 103 


ALFREDO R. ARELLANO, JR 
Mayagiez, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 104 
JULIO G. CAMPILLO PEREZ 
Santiago de los Caballeros, DR 


DISTRICT 105 
PABLO MARTINEZ LOYOLA 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 
DISTRICT 106 


ARTURO TELLEZ GIRON 
Pachuca, Mexico 


DISTRICT 107 
ERNESTO CARDENAS NORIEGA 
Guadalajara, Mexico 

RICT 109 


Et isto GOMEZ GOYZUETA 
‘uebla, Mexico 


idea of your Governor’s numerous 


Well, nothing can be 
There is a modest allowance for cler- 
* is not the kind 
in your heart. 


DISTRICT 110 
MANUEL BUESO 
Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras 


DISTRICT 112 
NAPOLEON FRANCO PAREJA 
Cartagena, Colombia 
DISTRICT 113 
JOSE M. DOMINGUEZ E 
Barquisimeto, Venezuels 


DISTRICT 114 
JOSE UGARTE MOLINA 
Machala, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 115 
BENJAMIN CALLIRGOS B 
Lima, Peru 
DISTRICT 116 
EDUARDO L. RONALD 
Catiao, Peru 
DISTRICT 117 

DE 


ALMEIDA ATHAYDE 
Parnaiba, Brazil 


DISTRICT 118 
JOAO P. THOMAZ PEREIRA 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


DISTRICT 119 
LUIZ MERLINO 
Santos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 120 
ALBARY GUIMARAES 
Ponta Grossa, Brazil 


DISTRICT 121 
ALFREDO SEBASTIAO SABINO 
Uberaba, Braz! 


DISTRICT 122 
FRANCISCO AYRES 
Campo Grande, Brazii 


DISTRICT 123 
A PEREIRA GUIMARAES 
jahia, Brazil 


DISTRICT 124 
CASPAR DILERMANDO OCHOA 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


DISTR 
zMASS DIEZ OE EDINA 
‘otosi, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 126 
VICTOR M. GODOY VERA 
Temuco, Chile 


DISTRICT 128 
RAFAEL BARBOSA P 
Penafior, Chile 


130 
ennigut VICENTE VICENTE 
a del Mar, Chile 


DISTRICT 132 
MANUEL GILL MORLIS 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


DISTRICT 
MARIANO F ebttazo 
Maldonado, Urugua 


DISTRICT 135 
ENRIQUE MAXIMO LECOT 
Azul, Argentina 


DISTRICT 136 
JOSE M. GONZALEZ MEANA 
Santa Fe, Argentina 


DISTRICT 13 
LUIS LAJE WESKAMP 
Villa Maria, Argentina 


DISTRICT 138 
JOSE FRANCISCO SEIJO 
Carlos Casares, Argentina 


DISTRICT 150 
beatae JAMES FERN 
. Hawaii 


DISTRICT 151 
HENRY C HEAL 
Bellingham, Washington 


DISTRICT 153 
EDWIN SMITH 
Wenatchee, Washington 


DISTRICT 154 
MILAN OD. SMITH 
Pendleton, Oregon 








DISTRICT 155 
W OTIS CALLAWAY 
Burlingame, California 


DISTRICT 157 
OTTO H HIEB 
Oakland, California 


DISTRICT 158 
FLOYD 0 BOHNETT 
Santa Barbara, California 


DISTRICT 160 
ELMER C. FRANZWA 
San Fernando, California 


Mg oe 162 
C. DELMAR GRAY 
Escondido, California 


DISTRICT 164 
w T WILLIAMS 
leno, Nevada 


DISTRICT 165 


GLENN V CULP 
Sait Lake City, Utah 
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DISTRICT 166 
NEAL 8. WAUGH 
Tucson, Arizona 


DISTRICT 167 
ROBERT E MILLER 
Livingston, Montana 


DISTRICT 168 
JOHN C. WIEDENMANN 
Englewood, Colorado 


DISTRICT 169 
JAY W. TRACEY 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


DISTRICT 170 
RAYMOND H. ROBBINS 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


DISTRICT 171 
OLIVER B. STRAPP 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada 


DISTRICT 173 
JAMES F. MURPHY 
Grand'Rapids, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 174 
CARROLL L. HURD 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
DISTRICT 175 
ANDREW KOPPERUD 
Watertown, South Dakota 
DISTRICT 176 
A. W. SWANSON 
Holdrege, Nebraska 
DISTRICT 177 
FRED W LENTZ 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
DISTRICT 178 
O J WEIR 
Ness City, Kansas 


DISTRICT 179 
RUSSELL L. STROBEL 
arned, Kansas 
DISTRICT 180 
WILBUR V LEWIS 
Kansas City, Kansas 
DISTRICT 181 


R BOYD GUNNING 
Norman, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 183 
ALTON B. CHAPMAN 
Floydada, Texas 
DISTRICT 184 
M.D. STROBLE 
Poteet, Texas 
DISTRICT 185 
THORNTON D. THACKER 
McAllen, Texas 

DISTR 
ERNEST H "HEREFORD 
Arlington, Texas 
DISTRICT 187 
HOWARD OWEN SMITH 
jartin, Texas 
DISTRICT 188 
GRADY SPRUCE 
Dallas, Texas 
DISTRICT 190 
WR BEAUMIER 
Lufkin, Texas 
DISTRICT 191 
EDWIN 8. LYONS 
Dubuque, lows 


DISTRICT 193 
CLARENCE R. OFF 
North English, towa 

DISTRICT 194 

J. McNALLY 


A 
South Side, St. Joseph, Missour 


DISTRICT 196 
JAMES D. O'HARA 
University City, Missouri 
OISTRICT 197 
FRANK L. SISSON, JR 
Sikeston, Missouri 
DISTRICT 198 
BEN NN SALTZMAN 
Mountain Home, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 200 
BEN F BUTLER 
Osceola, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 201 
PHILLIP H. LOW 
Morrilton, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 202 
DAN A. OUTLAW 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 204 
ROBERT E. BOBO, SR. 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 206 
ROBERT CECIL COOK 
Hattiesburg. ong 
DISTRICT 208 
RALPH MARLOWE REECE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 210 
GEORGE P_ NEVITT 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

DISTRICT 212 

CARL H. WEBER 
Springfield, ttlinors 

DISTRICT 213 
LYLE B WILCOX 

Sterling, Ulinors 

DISTRICT 214 
CASPAR APELAND 
North Chicago, Ilinors 

DISTRICT 215 
PAUL ARMSTRONG 

Litchfield, Hiimors 
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DISTRICT 216 
HITT 
Benton, Hlimors 
DISTRICT 218 
CHARLES A. BOYER 
Manistee, Michigan 
OISTRICT 219 
GLENN STEWART 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
DISTRICT 220 
WILLIAM R. MactNNES 
Alma, Michigan 
DISTRICT 221 
FRED W. SOVEREIGN 
Port Huron, Michigan 
DISTRICT 222 
ALAN PERRY BRANDER 


Wallaceburg, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 223 
THEODORE F KUCKELMAN 


Belleville, Michigan 
ost 


RICT 224 
Ravuers S. KASTENDIECK 
. 


y, indiana 





ee 





TRICT 225 
WILBUR F. PELL, JR 
Shelbyville, Indiana 

DISTRICT 226 
R CRONENWETT 
Vincennes, Indiana 
DIST 227 
MON 4 SAMIDIAN 
Shelby, Ohio 
DISTRICT 229 
CHARLES L. NAYLOR 
Ravenna. Ohic 
DISTRICT 231 
KENNETH re as 
qua, Ohi 
DISTRICT 232 
HARRY B. REESE 
Weliston, Ohic 
DISTRICT 233 
TALTON K. STONE 
Carrollton, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 235 
JAMES E. BEARD 


Covington, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 236 
A_ FOSTER BRIDGES 
Trenton, Tennessee 
DISTRICT 237 
KENNETH H. BROWN 
Cleveland Tennessee 
DISTRICT 238 
W. ERNIE FARRAR 
Reform, Alabama 


DISTRICT 239 
JOSEPH BRANDLY CONVERSE 


Mobile, Alabama 


DISTRICT 240 
MORRIS WM. H COLLINS 
Cartersville aaa 


DISTR: 
antes * rere DONALDSON 
in, Georgia 
DISTRICT 242 
L_ PRICE HICKMAN 
Live Oak, Florida 
DISTRICT 243 
J}. ABNEY COx 
Princeton, Florida 


JuLy, 1952 
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DISTFICT 244 
KENNETH E WACKER 
Winter Park, Florida 
DISTRICT 247 
STANLEY t EVERSON 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
DISTRICT 248 
HUGH J. HEASLEY 


Kitchener- Waterloo, Ont , Canada 


DISTRICT 250 
HARRISON B PARKS 
Malone, New York 


DISTRICT 251 
DELIVAN W. GATES, SR 
Watkins Glen, New York 


DISTRICT 253 
JERRY B. WILSON 
Oneonta, New York 

DISTRICT 255 

SAMUEL J. HICKMAN 
Lake Mohopac-Carmei, N Y 
DISTRICT 257 
EARL L. VANDERMEULEN 
Port Jefferson, New York 


DISTRICT 259 
ROBERT F GALBREATH 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 

DISTRICT 260 

HAROLD R. KIRK 
Forest Hills, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 261 
PAUL N. WALKER 
California, Pennsylvania 


STRICT 262 
PETER A. GARRITY 
Pittston, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 263 


DAVID B. BAIRD 
Pottsville, Pe 
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DISTRICT 267 
DAVID S$. JENKINS 
An lis, Maryli 


DISTRICT 268 
MARK R. HERR 
East eee Pennsytvania 
DISTRICT 269 
RAYMOND C "eodort..0W 
Newark, New Jerse 


DISTRICT 270 
FREDERICK LEE BROAD 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


OISTRICT 271 
JAMES HEWITT, JR. 





DISTRICT 264 
HAROLD R. McCULLOCH 
State College, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 265 
PAUL E. SCHMOYER 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 266 
JOSEPH W. MEIL 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


OISTRICT 272 
ROBERT G ADAMS 
Paimyra-Riverton, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 273 
DANIEL M. DORSEY 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 274 
EDGAR EARLE 8188 
Beckley, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 275 
ASA WHITNEY REESE 
Radtord, Virginia 


DISTRICT 277 
DANIEL J. FRIEDMAN 
Richmond, Virginia 


OisTRICT 1 
‘ORGE D. COLCLO! 
lington, North terotine 


DISTRICT 279 
STANLEY WOODLAND 
Morehead City, North ae 


DISTRICT 21 
JOHN PAUL LUCAS, ik 
Charlotte North Carolina 
DISTRICT 281 
€ W. FREEZE, JR 
Randieman, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 282 
DAVID H McLEOD 
Florence, South Carolina 
DISTRICT 284 
A STIRLING Mack ARLANE 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada 


DISTR: 
EDWARD VoRK bttwe W 
Dover, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 286 
GUY L_ FOSTER 
Mancheste:, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 288 
FORBES H. NORRIS 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 289 
C. WESTON RINGER 
ookline, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 290 
ROBERT + STONE 
Harwich, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 291 
ARTHUR H. HARRIS 

Britain, Connecticut 

DISTRICT 292 


J. YALE RUBIN 
Milford, Connecticut 
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PALACIO DE BELLAS ARTES 
Mexico Criry, May 30 


‘O NE on Us.” They'll laugh about it for 
a long, long time—as will everybody 
else they're freely telling here this 
week. “They” are a Rotarian from Cali- 
fornia and another from [Illinois who 
dropped into a fine Mexico City restau- 
rant and As they 
studied the menu, they remarked to the 
Bary Res- 


prepared to order 


head waiter, “We are in the 
taurant, eh? 
“No, senores,” he 
1-2-3 Club.” 
the matter pass 
they put the 
friend All 
menu said not Bary 
Bar y Restaurant 


rep ied, “este es el 
Puzzled, the two 
unti 


liners let 
out on the street 
bilingual 
was at once clea! The 


testaurant, but 


prob em to a 


Back in 1935 when Ro- 
Convention 


Did It 
tary held its 
in Mexico City, 
Russell, Kans., 
with his wife and son 
years old and had been a Rotarian for 
ten years. At Rotary’s second Mexico 
City gathering, he was again present 
with his wife, and had driven the 1,500 


Again! 
internationa 
RUPPENTHAL, of 
drove to the reunion 
He was then 65 


Jacos C 
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Jottings about Conventioners—by The Scratchpad Man 


miles from Kansas—at 82 years of age! 
As ‘ROTARIAN RUPPENTHAL pointed out, 
there’s some pretty rugged mountain 
driving between Kansas and Mexico's 
capital city, but despite the breath- 
taking turns, he drove every kilometer 
of the way with ease and assurance. 


Wings over Mexico. While thousands 
sailed to Mexico City in huge commer- 
cial air transports, some hopped over in 
small private planes. The report on 
them is not complete—but here’s at 
least a beginning: 

JosePpH H. ZERBEY, 
newspaper publisher, 
ELEANOR, flew all the 
KENNETH SCHOENEMAN, Wholesaler of 
beauty supplies, and his wife, Epwna, 
with them. They flew via Dayton, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; and 
Brownsville, Tex., in their single-engine 
plane. 

DEAN NOFSINGER, banker, MARVIN 
Bono, cleaner, of Ottawa, and 
their wives flew to Laredo in their own 
private plane. They left the plane in 
Laredo and then proceeded by a com- 
mercial line on down to Mexico City. 

At least two other parties came in 


Pottsville, Pa., 
and his wife, 


way, bringing 


and 
Kans., 


private planes but, as noted, the 
details are not yet to hand, 


Coincidence. Leave it to a college man 
to turn this one up. Here this week are 
YaLe Rustin and Evi Rusin. The former, 
whose full name is J. YALE Rusin, is an 
incoming Governor from Milford, Conn. 
The latter, Ett Rustin, is an outgo- 
ing Governor from Hallettsville, Tex. 
Neither of them—we think we have this 
straight—ever went to old Eli. . . . Oh, 
yes, the college man who sleuthed out 
this coincidence is Rotary’s interna- 
tional Treasurer, Ricuarp E. Vernor, of 
Chicago 


George Did It. All along the Texas 
Mexico border Rotarians outdid them- 
selves in making Rotarians passing 
through town comfortable and keeping 
them informed. What happened in 
Dallas was typical. As hundreds of Ro- 
tarians poured through the airport 
there, on hand to greet them were 
squads of Dallas Rotarians, each man 
with a badge labelled “Host.” Above the 
badge, travellers noted, was a hand- 
inscribed card saying, “Let Grorce Do 
It.” Naturally, you wanted to know 
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It's a lacquer tray from Morelia, bearing a message as large as itsel/ 
“Rotarians of the World, Michoacan salutes you”--and measured by in- 
coming District Governor and Mrs. Costas P. Manglis, of Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Wearing silks and looking at laces is Mrs. D. P. Gorde, of 
Bombay, India, who, with Dr. Gorde, examines vendor's wares. 


this meant and with a smile 
host” would explain that “we are 
GEs here.” The Dallas Club, it 
1s, has 20 Georces on its roster—and 
re informally organized for just 
ut any service the Club asks them 
») perform. So the 20 Grorces took on 
job of greeting visitors, helping 
rough customs, serving them 
d cigars, and steering them to From the Hotel del Prado balcony, Shoeshine boy buffs warm leather 
plane. They let Grorce do it visitors watch the passing scene. as this couple scans the program. 
and GEorGE does it in a way 
from many a land will 
get 


Mistake. It was perfectly natural 

en you know the facts—that poly- 
ngual GUNNAR HULTMAN, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, should speak Swedish when 
eeting Sir STANLEY SPuRLING, of Ham- 
Bermuda, for the first time That 

e Spur.Linc, Sm STANLEY explains, 
ially is Swedish—meaning “little 
His forebears came from Scandi- 

navia S.S.” will be an international 
Direct this year, GuNNAR a District 


Gover! 


The Winnah! It rained Tuesday after- 
noon—but the Convention Golf Tourna- 
ment arranged by the Sports Committee 
of the host Club went right ahead . “;Dos pesos?” A Rotary couple How the Boy Scouts served—75 of 
on one of the most beautiful courses checks fare before a libre trip. them! This is their HQ and chief. 
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“Turn here, then. ...” A veteran, polylingual policeman helps Mrs. Ben N. 
Saltzman, of Mountain Home, Ark.; Mrs. Guy Hitt, of Benton, Ill.; Mrs. 
R. S. Kastendieck, of Gary, Ind.; and incoming District Governor Saltzman. 


Catching up on latest world events on the Avenida are the 
George H. Limbs, of Melbourne, Australia, and their new- 
found friends, the Ralph R. Maddens, of Marshall, Minn. 


anywhere: Churubusco Country Club 
All Rotarians were eligible to enter— 
and of the many who did, blind four- 
somes were set up, these being com- 
posed of the visitors along with mem- 
bers of the Rotary Clubs of Mexico City 
and Chapultepec. When the dampish 
but nevertheless successful competition 
was ended, there emerged one Bruce C, 
EDENTON, a wholesale grocer, of Jack- 
son, Tenn., with a 75 on a 72-par course. 
By that score, made in a downpour, he 
won two prizes—one for low gross, the 
other for low net. The Rotary Club of 
Jackson should have no trouble teeing 
off for the Rotary year July 1. 
Bruce EpENTON becomes its President 
that day 


new 


ANDREW E. VAUGHAN, 
Pa., Chairman of the 
Convention Transportation Committee, 
who tells this story from his earlier 
Mexican travels. A short while before 
the Convention, ANpy encountered a 
gentleman who just didn’t like the way 
people do business in Mexican market 
places. “You know where you 
stand with them,” the man explained 
“They ask five pesos and then settle for 
three. What are you going to believe?” 
On a hunch, Anpy asked the gentleman 
his own business 

“I'm a doctor,” he 

“And you mean 


Little Lesson. It’s 
Jr., of Pottstown, 


don't 


replied 

to say,” asked ANDY 
VAUGHAN, “that don’t have several 
prices for the same operation?” The 
complaining traveller looked down at 
his shoes . and quickly changed the 
subject. 


you 


The Smiths. SMITH is a pretty popular 
name around the earth, but 1952-53 is 
believed to be the first Rotary year in 
which five men who possess it serve as 
District Governors. Unrelated and pre- 
viously unknown to each other, they 
are: CHARLES A. SmiTH, of Gisborne, 
New Zealand; Epwitn Situ, of Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; Howarp Owen Smnitu, of 
Marlin, Tex.; J. ERNEsT Situ, of 
Wolverhampton, England; and MILan 
D. Stu, of Pendleton, Oreg There's 
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even a duplication of rarer names 
among the new Governorships, how- 
ever. There are RUSSELL L. STROBEL, of 
Kansas, and Martin D. Strosie, of 
Texas. There are RALPH MARLOWE 
Reece, of Wisconsin, and Asa WHITNEY 
Reese, of Virginia. And the men who 
will head two Rotary Districts in Den- 
mark are both PAULSENS—JOHAN JESSEN 
PAULSEN, of Tonder, and JORGEN PAUL- 
SEN, of Copenhagen. Sut the man 
who, you might say, brings the most 
appropriate name to the job of pro- 
moting fine relations among Rotary 
Clubs is RAayMonp C. GooprEeLLow, of 
Newark, N. J.—and who have met 
him say he is one. 


all 


Add: Smiths. One of the five SmituHs 
aforementioned is MILAN, as you note, of 
Oregon. In the group of new Governors 


Pesos to dollars—and vice versa. Could 
this puzzle even the Treasurer of Ro- 
tary International, Richard Vernor? 


he is distinguished on several further 
counts. He is reported to be the young- 
est of them all, being just 33 years old. 
He is also certainly a contender for the 
title of “Governor with the most chil- 
dren He had five when he reached 
Mexico City and a day later Gorpon 
HAROLD SMITH, arriving in Pendleton at 





a fine weight of 8 pounds, 11 ounces, 
made it six. ROTARIAN MILAN SMITH may 
be “Junior First Citizen of Oregon”"— 
which is what the Jaycees named him 
last year—but young Gorpon is “Junior 
First Citizen” around the SMirH house- 
hold these days—and MILAN is anxious 
to get back and admit it. 


Cyprian View. “What impressed or 
startled you the most in the U.S.A.?” 
we asked crisp, dynamic Costas PERICLES 
MANGLIS, manager of seven industrial 
companies in Cyprus. Pausing for a 
moment to confer with his wife, Evan- 
THOULLA—she of the soft brown Medi- 
terranean eyes—he answers, “Drive-in 
theaters and fish hatcheries.” It is the 
MANGLIs’ first visit to North America 
and they have completed their 
visit they will truly have seen it. From 
here in Mexico, they fly to California, 
where they will pick up a new automo- 
bile, the U. S., and then, 
with their car, catch the Queen Mary 
for the trip across the Atlantic, and 
thence home. . One of Rotary’s new 
District Governors, will super- 
vise eight Clubs in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean lands. The work of his own 
Club, Nicosia, is, he says, more or 
typical of that of the others. Nicosia is 
helping scholars, providing eye glasses 
for poor children, aiding a schoo! for 
the deaf. On that last matter, it is worth 
noting that this small Club of 48 men 
raised funds to send the schoolmaster 
to London, where he studied the newest 
methods of deaf instruction. 


before 


motor across 


Costas 


less 


Kiwanis Courtesy. For several hundred 
Rotary folks who left the Lake Placid 
Assembly and Institute by train for Chi- 
cago, there was a brief stopover in the 
Windy City till their plane flights south 
to Mexico would depart. By special, 
smooth-working arrangement, they were 
taken on bus rides in and around Chi- 
cago in this interval. One such busload 
of 50 cheery people reached suburban 
Park Ridge, where they ate luncheon at 
a fine restaurant. On 15 minutes’ no- 
tice, Georce L. [Continued on page 50] 
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W here Conventioners register: Paseo de la Re- 
forma 20, a building lent gratis by a hospita- 
ble lady of Mexico City. ... (Below) The travel 
rite of letters home, this pretty correspond- 
ent being Marit Wentzel, of Stockton, Calif. 


;Olé! The man to envy is George W. Thrall, Fort Myers, Fla., Rotarian, The seiioritas 
are daughters of Mexico City Rotarians. They were rehearsing dances which were 
later viewed by the ladies at an afternoon tea in the Churubusco Country Club. 


the great Cathedral “Si, sefora.” A nino obliges the Dr. Two touring Philadelphians—W . T. 1. Hail, 
Byron L. Sweets, of Tarrytown, N. Y., Club President-Elect, and Charles Pennock 
with details about Cathedral's doors. with the Ray Chidesters, of Colorado. 


{fternoon in the Zécalo 
Square. Pausing for a bit of rest are Rotarian 
and Mrs. John T. Naylor. of Muskogee, Okla. 





The Assembly in plenary session—a partial view. 


lanners at Lake Placid 


- the Rotary wheel wil! turn 


true for another 12 months was strong 
ly assured by a gathering of 620 people 
from 50 countries in the 
upstate New 
was Rotary’s annua 


greening Adi- 
York May 
Interna- 


rondacks of 
14-20. It 
tional Assembly—held as twice before 
in the vast labyrinthian, warmly hos 
pitable Lake Placid Mirror 
Lake in Essex County 

Planning is the purpose of this year- 
ly meeting—the joint planning by out 
going and officers of the 
program of Rotary in its 207 Districts 


Club on 


Incoming 


around the globe. Key men in the ad- 
vance of this program are 
trict Governors, who take office July 1 
—and 204 of them crossed States, con- 
Lake 
they 
study 
Spain 


the new Dis 


tinents, and seas to assemble at 
Placid. Experienced Rotarians all 
had gathered to 
afresh what Frank 
called “the fundamentals of Rotary, the 


nevertheless 
President 


patterns of our guild.” And how they 
studied! 

For seven days straight—save for a 
Sunday of rest in the middle—the new 
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Headphones bring Spanish and French translations of the 28 major addresses. 


To ensure that Rotary gears mesh in 1952-53, 


old and new leaders meet in world Assembly. 


District chiefs toted portfolios to plena- 


ry sessions and discussion groups 


“faculty” of 45 
tarians beamed 28 addresses and 


where a veteran Ro- 
innu- 
merable shorter them 
Tools of the District Governor, RI Fin- 
Rotary 


over 


expositions at 


ances, The Foundation—when 
the week District 
leaders had heard the time-tested official 
view of these and a other 
Rotary subjects, and had amassed arm- 


was the new 


hundred 


loads of pamphlets, papers, and “kits” 
to which they can turn if the facts and 
figures fade from mind 

Not all was work, however. At can- 
dielit dinners, at the tea hour, on pic- 
nics on islands, 
through the still 
tains, the hard-toiling Governors 
their wives and children who in 
numbers beautified animated the 
exchanged autographs, 
graphs, and Rotary 
generally made the most of the fellow- 
ship of Rotary. With it they cheerily 
barriers of tongue and 


and during drives 


snow-dusted moun- 
(and 
large 
and 
photo- 
and 


scene) 
experiences, 


sundered cus- 


tom; through it they got acquainted. 


Got acquainted? The happy business 
of doing so took precedence, in a sense, 
over planning—for it’s an old Rotary 
axiom that the better you know each 
other, the better you work together 
And so, from the opening moment to 
the final everyone 
tried to meet and chat with as many 
“IT would not have 

said a man from 
“This week 


Auld Lang Syne, 
others as he could. 

believed it possible,” 
a small Mediterranean isle. 
I have seen men of the coolest reserve 
Suddenly, 
though we never saw each other before, 


warm up—in just two days. 


we are all friends.” 

Mingling with the Assembly-ites in 
the free and friendly hours were 101 
past and their families—these 
men meeting daily but separately un- 
der the same multigabled roof in the 
Rotary Institute. 

Facts and friends and fun, 
plans and a single purpose—that the 
Rotary wheel will turn true for an- 
other 12 months was strongly assured 
at Lake Placid in the middle days of 
May. 


officers 


figures, 
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Photo: Courtesy Lake Placid Club 


Rambling and spacious, the Lake Placid Club housed all ses- 
sions and delegates of both the Assembly and the Institute. 


After plenary sessions and speeches on particular phases of Rotary, groups 
divide for discussion and questions about them. Here a Spanish-speaking 
group talks about District Conferences with Director Arturo Damirén R. 


“ ” : Flowers, friends, 
Yes, SIR, I want that one.” Copies of ad- 

dresses, stacked like hot cakes, ie as fast. ¥ and the Fellowship 

Dinner—a head- 

table view of the 

Frank E. Spains 

(center) and the 

Henry J. Brunniers. 


Penta cloth and F 
tartan join in a Below: Three men 
Rotary prome- ‘ from Mexico, The 
nade, It’s Lucila ‘ 2 Netherlands, and 
Singson, of Ma- : , . India— outbound. 
nila, and Marcus 

Milne, Scotland. 


“You pronounce it ee,” explains 
new Governor “Teik” Ee, of 
Malaya. It is Rotary Interna- 
tional Representative J. S. 
Selby, of England, who asks. 





Moke Mine, 


MAIN STREET 


A country doctor by che 


rates ‘Hi, 


By 


Mosr of my medical-school 


friends practice in cities. By the 
law of averages and inheritance I, 
too, should be working behind a 
svelte reception room in some me- 
tropolis for I was reared in a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Instead I chose to be a country 
doctor. My classmates may have 
the edge on me economically, but 
I would not trade places and shall 
tell you why. 

“Hi, Doc!” everybody will say 
as they pass me on the street. To 
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Niustrations by Bernard Glochowsky 


vice 


Doc’ above folding money. 


H. DONALD STUARD 


Rotarian, Aurora, N. Y. 


me that salutation is worth more 
than folding money. It’s a sym- 
bol of the fact that I belong to 
the community in a way seldom 
attained by a physician in the 
more sophisticated and imperson- 
al city. 

I especially like farmers. Usu- 
ally I see them at their worst be- 
cause I visit them when they are 
sick and, you may believe me, no 
one makes an effort to be cheerful 
when he is flat in bed. Not even 
a Rotarian. But don’t let groans 


and complaints fool you. It’s when 
the farmer is in adversity that he 
shows up best. 

He’s the man who carries on our 
splendid American tradition of 
self-reliance. Does he need a barn? 
He builds one. Plumbing? He 
does his own’ A machine breaks 
down? He'll “fix” it himself. His 
wife doesn’t card and dye and 
weave wool into clothes as did her 
grandmother, but you'll probably 
find her baking her own bread and 
churning her own butter. 

When the going is too rough, 
country people know what to do. 
You occasionally may see in a city 
newspaper headlines and pictures 
over a story about farmers who 
have swarmed in to help a sick 
neighbor plant or harvest a crop. 
But in our Southern Cayuga T'rib- 
une such incidents get but a few 
lines in the “local” column, if they 
are noted at all. “Giving a hand” 
is routine. 

How many city-bred people will 
stop to help a stranger change a 
tire? Or pull up and give your 
car a push when you're stalled in 
slushy snow? Or leave their job 
to help put out a fire? Not many. 
I’ll admit that when I was a sub- 
urbanite I wouldn’t have thought 
of doing such things. Now I do— 
as a matter of course, as do people 
around me. Why? I suppose one 
reason they give a lift to a neigh- 
bor — or a stranger — is that the 
logic of the Golden Rule is obvious 
to people living close to the soil. 
They understand that it takes co- 
Operation to keep things going. 

But don’t think the Jaw of sur- 
vival has been repealed for then. 
Competition is keen in agriculture 
and canny bargaining is the rule 
Maybe there was a time when the 
old saying “Any darn fool can 
farm it” was true. If so, it went 
out when mechanized farming 
came in. Your farmer of today 
runs a business and must keep 
in touch with “the latest” as it 
comes from research laboratories 
of agricultural colleges or the as- 
sembly line of factories. No longer 
is he “Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick,” but an individual who 
commands respect—if you know 
him. 

There's the trouble. City dwell- 
ers have lost contact with country 
cousins. Even in town, too few 
businessmen really know the fei- 
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low on the other side of Main 
Street. We realized this when a 
group of us organized our Rotary 
Club five years ago, and were de- 
termined that somehow we would 
grope our way toward a rebirth of 
the friendliness that was so char- 
acteristic of pioneering ancestors. 
In our Rotary Club the problem 
was rather special because four 
towns lie within the 65 square 
miles that comprise our “terri- 
tory.” How, we asked ourselves, 
could we knit them together in a 
larger community-consciousness? 


Jusr eating together and putting 
on a program once a week worked 
wonders. It wasn’t long before 
we found out that Richard Roe, 
rumor notwithstanding, didn’t 
have two heads. He was a pretty 
likable chap and had fathered 
two kids any man would be proud 
to call his own. Richard Roe made 
a discovery too. It was that we 
didn’t have leprosy. And all of us 


learned that John Doe has but one 
wife. Such information was car- 
ried back to each town and soon 
filtered over the countryside. Now, 
ancient community jealousies have 
melted down so completely one 
has to be reminded that they had 


ever existed. 

Don’t let me give the impres- 
sion, however, that our Club rolled 
along on a superhighway. We hit 
several potholes. One was the mis- 
taken notion some of us got that 
‘Service above Self’ was just high 
falutin’ words and really meant no 
more than “lip service above self.” 
The jolt this gave almost put our 
Club in the ditch. 

It happened this way: Someone 
talked to us about Community 
Service and said we should have 
‘an activity.” ‘That seemed all 
right, so we decided to hire a 
swimming instructor to coach our 
children. But enthusiasm for the 
project waned when bills came in. 
Before we quite realized what was 
happening, we were skidding bad- 
ly. Our morale was as low as our 
treasury. One of our faithful few 
put the case correctly when he 
asked, “Is our Club just a meteor 
or a rising star?” 

Then grateful mothers and fa- 
thers began to stop us on the 
street to tell us how wonderful we 
were to make swimming safe for 
their youngsters. That bucked us 
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up a bit so we were ready to nod 
our heads when someone proposed 
that we run an auction to raise 
money. Every Rotarian ponied 
up something to sell and one of 
our four towns donated use of its 
school auditorium. With our coun- 
ty sheriff haranguing, the auction 
brought in $700—and our children 
had supervised swimming again. 

Then something happened — 
something unexpected, yet charac- 
teristic of Rotary-sponsored com- 
munity services elsewhere, our 
District Governor tells us. The 
Aurora community began to real- 
ize that our project was some- 
thing everybody—not just a Ro- 
tary Club—should do. So it was 
taken over by the Red Cross with 
everybody supporting it. The idea 
later caught on at another of our 
four towns, so now it also has its 
own supervised swimming pro- 
gram. 

Such activities pleased our coun- 
try neighbors, but one incident 
linked us very closely for it took 
a leaf out of the farmers’ own 
book. One Summer day our Ro- 
tarian who raises hybrid seed corn 
showed up with a long face. His 
corn must soon be detasselled, but 
he couldn't find people to do it 
Our President, who is a coépera- 
tive operator, had a large crew of 
Negro folks from Florida ready to 
harvest snap beans. The codp put 
the workers into the corn field and 
let the beans go— losing some 
$1,800 worth—rather than to see 
the seed man lose the result of two 
or three years of cross breeding. 

But what, you may ask, of the 
big world outside our community? 
And I must admit that Interna- 
tional Service was a “dead duck” 
for Aurora Rotarians for quite a 
while. But we did try. We spon- 
sored a couple of forums with out- 
side speakers lecturing us. Nei- 
ther caught on. Then one evening 
after listening to a string quar- 
tette from the University of Ley- 
den, we took the young musicians 
to our homes and chatted with 
them about affairs back in The 
Netherlands. That experience 
gave us our cue—the personal ap- 
proach to world problems. 

Soon afterward we invited three 
overseas girls from Wells College 
to talk to our Club. The fraulein 
from Germany was frank to say 
that she liked not the conduct of 


some of our G. I.’s. The senorita 
from Cuba flashed her black eyes 
as she dittoed about some “gobs” 
she had seen at Guantanamo. The 
ma’mselle from France hadn't seen 
many G. I.’s—yet. It was a friendly 
roundtable—but very, very frank 
and critical. It ended in a chuckle, 
however, when a Rotarian—can- 
dor compels me to plead guilty— 
commented that were he a G. I. 
overseas and saw one of these 
lovely maidens, he’d feel entitled 
to at least one soft whistle! That 
broke the ice. And did those home- 
sick girls enjoy the family-circle 
chat in our homes afterward. 

I’m a country doctor, not a phi- 
losopher nor a statesman. But it 
does seem to me that we hit upon 
something pretty important that 
day. It’s a clearing of the mind 
and an opening of the heart in a 
friendly atmosphere. If I read my 
Rotary history correctly, it was 
just such a person-to-person neigh- 
borliness that warmed the heart 
of Paul Harris in his boyhood 
home over in Wallingford, Ver- 
mont, and led him to put it at the 
core of Rotary. It has been im- 
plemented with the technique of 
weekly luncheons and powered by 
an international organization. But 
they are not what makes Rotary 
tick. Individuals do. 

As an organization we must be 
organized, of course. But our vi- 
tality comes from fellowship, and 
we do well to reflect on that fact 
once in a while—and to renew our 
strength from the people close to 
the soil from whence it started. 
There is no substitute for the per- 
sonal touch. It can create under- 
standing between town dweller 

and country- 
man. It can 
change cut- 
throat rivalry 
between mer- 
chants into 
friendly compe- 
tition. It can re- 
channel the 
drive behind intertown jealousies 
into codéperation. I’ve seen that 
happen in my home town. 

And as a country doctor, gener- 
alizing on our experience with 
three very censorious young la- 
dies from overseas, I'd prescribe 
it for our upset world. 

I}. Shake well and imbibe freely 
before and after meals! 
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B Cooler. 


cooler wil 


A four-gallon, water-tight 
keep contents hot or cold for 
It has a specially flat 
container-tray removable 
for cubes It 
comes with a Scotch-plaid finish 


hours 
round 
cover 


designed 
with 


sandwiches or ice 


@ Parse Light. A handbag with a light 
inside so that the owner can easily find 
what looking for in- 
vented. When the bag is opened, the 
light goes on automatically When the 
bag is closed, the light goes out 


she is has been 


@ All-Metal Soldering. 
minum soldering flux 
the soldering of aluminum 
steel, metal, 


combinations of 


A new liquid alu 

makes possible 
Stainless 
mone! brass 


copper steel, 


or any 
other The 
oxide and makes a 
Used in combination 
solder, it the « 
tion between dissimilar 


these to each 
the 


job possible 


liquid breaks surface 
sweat 
with 


all-meta 


eliminates ectrolytic ac- 
metals so that a 
permanent bond, highly resi 


rosion, is formed 


Stant to cor- 


® Tackle Rack. At last—a rack for 
fishing paraphernalia all in one spot! 
It is 48 inches tall and 29 
wide, with shelves 22 inches by eight 
The three shelves are 


inches 


inches deep. 
spaced 8'4 inches apart. the top one 
being cut out so as to form a loop 
to hold the poles in a vertical posi- 
tion. 


@ Bed-Reading Aid. One of the 
forts of 
either of 
the body. TI 

prismatk > in 
over egu 


discom- 


reading in bed is the net 


essity 
raising the book or € 


evating 
using 
slip 


overcome by 
that 


asses if desired 


frames 


@ Lawn Spray. A 


is both 


new lawn spray which 
decorative ind inexpensive 


sprinkles in a circle 40 feet in diameter 
The head is a 
tic, not affected by h 
long It is 


with any gard 


decorative flower of plas 


imidity, and giving 


weal threaded to connect 


hose 


@ Tough Plastic. A new plastic 


as any now 


s as tough 
and at the 
same time is to mold, extrude, and 
machine with ventional equipment 
The toughest of three when ex- 
truded as tubing can be 
used in wells of farm-water supply. It 
can be pinched nearly flat without crack- 
ing or crazing. The pipe is light in weight 
and is easily machined or threaded 


on the market 
easy 

con 
grades 


black pipe o1 


@ Plastic Tie Pads. A combination of 
plastic resin and manila hemp tested fo1 
more than eight that 
pads between the steel tie plate and the 
wooden ties reduce the insta 


years indicates 


ation costs 


V3 o 35 percent rack-tamping costs, 
by 30 to 35 4 2 ping t 

20 percent; and track-gauging costs, 50 
percent. The resin makes the tie pads 
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resistant to oxidation, sunlight, brine, 
oil, acid, most solvents, alkali, grit, in- 
sects, vermin, and fungus. The pads do 
not become brittle in nor 
soften in extreme heat 


severe cold 


@ Air Mattress. A recent plastic creation 
is a mattress which is two feet by six 
feet and which can be inflated, the carry- 
ing case converting into a hand pump 
for that purpose. The mattress has a 
pillow at one end, comes in green, red 
or yellow. When deflated, it 
turned to the carrying case 


can be re 


@ Automatic Book Light. An automatic 
book light is available which slips over 
the top edge of a book or magazine and 
illuminates the pages while they are 
being read. When the book is laid down, 
the light goes out. 


B Peel 


needs no 


a Copy. A printing process that 

liquid, trays, or ammonia 
now to be had. It is only 21 
long, eight inches wide, and five 
high, and is powered by an AC 
or DC motor. The print is made in a 
contact printer and then the number 
two sheet and the sheet on which the 
negative is go through the machine and 
come out adhering together. Peel them 
apart—and there’s the copy. The nega- 
tive can be filed or thrown away. The 
unit will handle copies up to 11 by 17 


fumes Is 
inches 
inches 


In ordinary painting of wire fences 
you waste nearly as much paint as you 
get on the wire. One solution to the 
problem: a long-nap, lamb’s wool roll- 
er which, after being dipped in paint, 
is applied to the area to be coated. 


inches and as many as 100 copies an 
hour. 


@ Sound Absorbent. A sound-absorbing 
material fabricated of glass fibers and 
aluminum foil not only minimizes the 
echo in the room where it is used, but 
has the added advantage of being non- 
combustible and verminproof. Also it 
has considerable insulating value 
against heat. 


@ Pitcher. For informal Summertime 
meals, an attractive plastic 2%4-quart 
pitcher is now available. It comes in 
five colors, and is trimmed in gray. The 
are chartreuse, 

burgundy, and teal blue 
shape is original and it is not 


forest 
Its 
easily 


colors coral, 


green, 
tipped over 


@ Carving Board. A special nonskid 
carving board will make a neophyte 
into an old master! A board 18 by 
11 inches—big enough to hold a ten- 
pound covered with ten 
spikes which hold the roast or fowl 
so that it is easy to carve 


roast-—is 


and no 
danger of slipping. There is a gravy 
well into which the surfaces drain. 
The board will not crack or warp, and 
is set on four knobs. 


@ Soil C i : ss 
polyelectrolyte increases 
the percentage of water-stable aggre 
gates, or clusters of tiny soil particles 
in poor, clay-type soils. In tests its use 
resulted in increased 
improved 
ships It may 
preparing 
existing or 


new 
immediately 


synthetic 


has soil aeration 
soil-moisture  relation- 
be used effectively in 
for home gardens, in 
newly planted flower beds, 
shrubbery, and in soil for win 
dow boxes and potted house plants 
The new conditioner may be 
to advantage in building or rebuilding 
awns. While it is not a fertilizer and 
not provide nutrients trace 
minerals, its use in poorly aerated soil 
permit 
better 


and 
soil 
iround 


also used 


does or 


wi plants and crops to make 
use of nutrients already in the 
nutrients added later in the form 
fertilizer materials 


SOL OF 


of ordinary 


@ Plastic Pipe. 


Now that steel pipe is 

get in the U.S.A., an extruded 
pipe that weighs one-twelfth as 
saves the day. A three-man crew 
can lay 4,000 feet of such pipe a day. It 
doesn’t gum up with paraffin oil as does 
steel, and it is available up to six-foot 
six-inch diameter in 20-foot lengths— 
which one man can carry 


hard to 
plastic 
much 


rR Utility Tubes. Now that copper tubing 
is all but impossible to get, an alumi- 
num-alloy tubing up to 1,000 feet long 
with good flaring and forming charac 
teristics has come on the market. It is 
suitable for fuel and lubricating oil lines 
in internal-combustion engines, in fuel 
lines heaters, and in air, 
hydraulic, and vacuum lines for brakes 
and instruments and the like. 
> > * 


to stoves and 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
Wacker Drive, Illinois 


in care of 


East Chicago 1, 
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On topics as broad as human curiosity— 


about towns and Tropics, Eskimos and teachers. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


\ HEN I reviewed Rache! Carson’s 


The Sea Around Us in this department 
called it “a book I think 
many people will enjoy keenly 

packed with information presented in 
its acquirement is a 
lasting pleasure.” I have been delighted 
that my modest prediction has been far 
and I have wondered about 
the reasons. Clearly, the information 
contained in The Sea Around Us can be 
usefulness to only a tiny 


a year ago, I 
such a way that 


exceeded; 


of practical 
nor does it tell 
election, 


fraction of its readers; 
us how to vote in a primary 
nor what should be our foreign policy 
in Afghanistan. Why, then, have mil- 
lions read it with delight? 

Beyond the fact that The 
Us is a truly fine piece of writing, lies, 
I think, a deeper reason for its popu- 
It satisfies the normal and noble 
human yearning for a better under- 
standing of the world we live in—what 
for lack of a better term we call our in- 
tellectual curiosity; and it does this not 
in the brittle and arrogant “intellectual” 
way of certain comparable books, but in 


Sea Around 


larity 


a spirit which meets as well our starved 
need for exercise of the emotion of won- 
der 

For our shelf this month I have se- 
lected a few books which are marked in 
varying degree by these qualities: books 
I think many of the grateful readers of 
The Sea First 
among these is Towns and Buildings, by 
Steen Eiler Rasmussen: an informal and 
richly informative study, for the general 
reader, of the way towns and cities have 


Around Us will enjoy 


grown, through the ages, in response to 
and internal 
lives of men 


external stresses in the 

This is, first of all, a beautiful book— 
a truly distinguished example of book 
designing. There are drawings on every 
page: the patterns of parks and streets, 
the facades and interiors of buildings, 
little human figures in costume flanking 
the text and truly illustrating it. Let me 
choose just one rather humble example. 
The author is illuminating the concept 
of “Functionalism” in modern architec- 
ture—with all that it means of change 


JuLy, 1952 


in building design from Victorian con- 
verntions—by the analogy of the Vic 
torian idea of the appropriate costume 
for tennis, compared with that of today: 


It is necessary to conjure up a 
vision of pale-faced young women 
with small! hats perched on top of 
mounds of hair and held there 

firmly by veils 


" 0 drawn down under 
i} 


the chin and fas- 
tened at the nape 
of the neck: or, in 
the case of the more 
emancipated, with 
mannish boaters 
held in place by 
hatpins. The maidenly bosoms, 
encased in tight-fitting sheaths 
with enormous puff-sleeves, gently 
swayed hither and yon over the 
tennis courts, carried along by 
billowing yards of colourful ma- 
terials. And the men, too, for 
that matter, were inappropriately 
clad in too many garments, and 
hats. 


Never before, I feel sure, has so much 
of the lore and meaning of the almost 
mystical relationship between men and 
the cities they have created been brought 
together in a single book for the delight 
of readers: the shaping forces of re- 
ligious ideas, of need for defense, of 
commerce and industry; the impact of 
men of art like Michelangelo and men 
of power like Napoleon III; the per- 
vasive influence of ways of life, of ideas 
and ideals of the family and the State. 
All this history is made relevant to our 
life of today because it is brought into 
the focus of human meaning, of the un- 
changing needs and hopes of men. This 
is a book to read slowly and thought- 
fully, savoring its richness, and one to 
keep permanently, and return to often. 

* . = 

Where Winter Never Comes is a book 
about the Tropics. Marston Bates, the 
author, has spent most of his mature 
life in study of the tropical lands which 
belt our earth; and in well-written, en- 
grossing chapters on such subjects as 
“The Rain Forest,” “Tropical Diseases,” 


“Food and Drink,” and “The Tropical 
Seas” he gives his reader authoritative 
information which is wholly fresh to 
most of us. Beyond this he has a thesis, 
one he presents with candor, hurnor, 
and persuasiveness, and one eminently 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. Mr. 
Bates holds that the tropical lands are 
due to assume—and are rapidly assum- 
ing—a piace of major importance in 
world affairs; and he holds that the pre- 
vailing concepts of Western civilization 
rannot be applied to the Tropics with- 
out judicious modification. Summing up 
his views in a chapter significantly titled 
“The Planetary Neighborhood,” Mr. 
Bates urges us to “go to the Tropics as 
students, to learn what we cen there of 
Nature and of man. For certainly there 
is much t¢ learn.” 
i 

It happens that other books I have 
chosen for this month, as offering at 
once a broadening and a deepening of 
our reading experience, all deal with 
far-northern regions of the earth. Far- 
ley Mowat tells us, in People of the Deer, 
of the experience which infected him 
with “the Arctic disease,” as he calls it: 
when as a boy of 15 he made his first 
trip into the far north. 

I climbed up to the high bench 

of the caboose cupola to have a 

better look at the new lands which 

were appearing, and I was there 

. when the rusty whistle of the 

old engine began to give tongue. 

A brown, flowing river had 
appeared and was surging out of 
the edge of the dying forests and 
plunging across and over the snow- 
covered roadbed ahead. A broad, 
turbulent ribbon of brown ran out 
of an opening to the southeast and 
traced its sinuous course north- 
west over the snows of a land that 
was still completely gripped by 
the frosts—for this was no river 
of water but a river of life... 
what is perhaps the most tremen- 
dous living spectacle that our 
continent knows—the almost in- 
credible mass migration of the 
numberless herds of caribou—the 
reindeer of the Canadian North. 

The train whistle continued to 
blow with increasing fury and ex- 
asperation but the rolling hordes 
of the caribou did not deviate from 
their own right of way, which took 
precedence over man's. They did 
not hurry in their steady lope and, 
as we drew up to them - with 
a resigned whiffle of steam we 
came toa halt. It was a long halt. 
For the next hour we stayed there, 
and for an hour the half-mile-wide 
river of caribou flowed unhur- 
riedly north in a phenomenal pro- 
cession, so overwhelming in its 
magnitude that I could hardly 
credit my senses, 

The “People of the Deer” are those 
broken fragments of tribes, the inland 
Eskimos of Canada’s far north, whose 
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BY JANE LOCKHART 


Key: 
ture 
*—Of More 


dudience Suitability: M—Ma 
‘"—Younger C—Children 
Than Passing Interest 


*& Belles on Their Toes (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) Hoagy Carmichael. 
Jeanne Crain, Myrna Loy. Sequel 
to Cheaper by the Dozen relates 
bright adventures of the Gil- 
breath family after the father’s 
death Inspiring in its values, 
spontaneous in performance 

M, ¥, ¢ 

Deadline, (20th Century 
"ox athe Barrymore, Hum- 

Bogart, Kim Hunter. 

with impending sale of 

their newspaper, staff goes all 
out to prevent transaction, strike 
blow for freedom of the press 

, exposing crime syndicate 

Hard-hitting film that makes its 

points strenuously, is exciting 

from start to finish M, ¥ 


U.S.A. 
Et 


(Universal) 
Freeman, Jan 
ling. A deaf prize fighter is ex- 
ploited by hangers-on, gains will 

overcome his handicap when 
finally meets people genuine- 
interested in him as a person 
rather than as a meal ticket. 
Honest and convincing M, ¥ 


Flesh and Fury 
Curtis, Mona 


Tony 
Ster- 


*% The Marrying Kind (Colum- 
bia). Judy Holliday, Madge Ken- 
nedy, Aldo Ray. As husband and 
wife relate their woes in court, 
flashbacks tell you what really 
happened Witty in dialogue, 
written and _ directed with 
warmth and insight M, ¥ 


Miracle in Milan 
styn) A fantasy 
Vittorio DaSica in style far re- 
moved from his realistic Shoe 
Shine An optimistic orphan 
moves in with derelicts in their 
shack-city, inspires them to 
dream and be happy, leads them 
through adversity to attain their 
dreams, even though to do so he 
has to transport them to another 
realm Appealing, provocative. 

M, ¥, C 


(Italian; Bur 
directed by 


The Pride of St. Louis (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) Dan Dailey, Joanne 
Dru. The career of the fabulous 
Dizzy Dean Simply presented, 
uncomplicated and entertaining 

M, ¥, € 

Red Ball Express (Univer 

Jeff Chandler, Alex Nicol 

the Army’s intrepid truck 

sters rushed supplies to General 

Patton in France when no one 

thought it could be done. Trite 

story of personal feud between 
an officer and an enlisted man 
does not detract from the excite 
ment of the action, the construc 
tive treatment of relations 
among the soldiers, white and 
Negro, who made the amazing 
feat possible M, 


The 
sal) 


Steel Town (Universal) Howard 
Duff, John Lund, Ann Sheridan 
Film's chief virtue is the reveal- 
ing picture (in technicolor) of 
operations in a steel mill; it was 
photographed in Kaiser plant in 
California Story of rich boy 
making good as furnaceman and 
falling in love with foreman’s 
daughter is hackneyed, predict- 
able, but the setting and the rou 
tine steelmaking operations 
make film worth seeing | 





whole economy and culture are depend- 
ent on the annual migrations of the 
caribou. Farley Mowat writes of these 
men and women and children with deep 
insight and The tragic 
drama of their interwoven with 
the mysterious ways of the caribou and 
enacted against the somber background 
of the all but unknown Lands, 
constitutes a memorable reading 
experience. 


compassion. 
lives, 


sarren 
most 


- * . 
I hope no one will be offended if 1 
confess that I am tired of 
books by consummately clever young 


very, very 


women who, having had certain more 
unusual or interesting 
rience, have proceeded to exploit that 
experience to the limit (and beyond) in 
books designed first and last to display 
their own afraid 
Hearth in the might be 
book, for Laura Buchan (who 
written in collaboration with Jerry A\l- 
len) is a young woman who went with 
her husband to teach schoo! at a remote 
village in Alaska; but I was agreeably 
Miss 
her 


or less expe- 


cleverness. I was 


Snow such a 


has 


is far more 
Aleut 
adven- 


disappointed. Buchan 
interested in and 
friends than she is in her own 
tures. Her narrative is lively and event- 
ful, marked by humor, by the touch of 
tragedy, and most of all by warm sym- 
pathy. 


of lessons 


Eskimo 


I like especially the summing-up 
learned, which the 
gives as reason why she and her hus- 
band will return to the Arctic 
further teaching: 


author 
for 


It is this pursuit of Happiness 
that takes us North again. For we 
have learned from our Eskimo and 
Aleut friends some of its 
marks. 

We have erasers now for such 
words as “dither,” “fuss,” 
and “fret.” They stand out bold 
in the book of anxiety. But in 
Eskimo philosophy there are no 
such twilight words. A danger ex- 
ists and something must be done 
about it; or it exist and 
laughter has more room. 

We have learned that a man 
travels farthest who travels light- 
that most baggage is excess 
and most belongings burdens. 

We have learned that the only 
hardship is forsaken loneliness, 
that uncaring is the acid that 
withers al! things, that selfish men 
die soonest. 

Most of all we have learned that 
above all else friends are priceless. 


road- 


“stew,” 


doesn't 


est, 


A similar experience, but one in his- 
torical perspective of almost a century, 
is narrated in Lady 
Raleigh Nelson, a 
Michigan, Rotarian. 
the mother, 
young girl, still in high school, to teach 
for a year at a mission schoo! for In- 
dians in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, then far beyond the settlements. 


Unafraid, by J. 
former Ann Arbor, 
It is the story of 
who 


author's went as a 


Lady Unafraid was written primarily 
for readers of the age of its heroine, but 
I have read every page with interest 
and warm pleasure, and I believe many 
adult readers will share my enjoyment. 
The story has full share of excitement 
and suspense, but is wholly free of melo- 
drama. The writing is admirable for its 
purpose—easy, firm, direct. The flavor 
and texture of the time and place reach 
us through details of interest and mean- 
ing. Best of all is the characterization: 
the young teacher herself and the In- 
dians who name her “lady unafraid”; 
the old missionary preacher and his wife 
and their good friend, the Roman Cath- 
olic bishop—all these live in my mem- 
ory as real people I am glad to know. I 
feel that this is a book of rare merit in 
an important field; in its pages the life 
of a vanished time attains human signifi- 
cance for the young (and older!) reader 
of today. 

- . > 

Chain Stores in America, by Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, is a broad and readable his- 
tory of the development of an extremely 
important phase of modern retail mer- 
chandising. Understanding Public Opin- 


A Samuel Bryant 
drawing from Far- 
ley Mowat’s book 
People of the Deer 

a story of the 
fragment tribes in 
Canada’s far north. 


ion, by Curtis D. MacDougall, presents 
as “a guide for newspapermen and news- 
paper readers” a wide-ranging and often 
diverting examination of the forces and 
factors that combine to produce, in these 
United States, what we call “public opin- 
ion.” 
* * - 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Towns and Dulldinos, Steen Eiler Rasmus 
sen (Harvard University Pres $4.25) 
Where Winter Never Comes, Marston Bates 
(Seribners, $3.50).—People of the Deer, Far 
ley Mowat (Little, Brown, $4).—Hearth in 
the Snow, Laura Buchan and Jerry Allen 
(Wilfred Funk, $3.50).—Lady Unafraid, J 
Raleigh Nelson (Caxton, $5). —Chain 
Stores in America, Godfrey M. Lebhar 
(Chain Stores Pub. Corp., $5.95).—Under- 
standing Public Opinion, Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall (Macmillan, $5) 
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Brief items on Club Activities around the World 


With the theme 
“Courtesy Begets 
Courtesy,” the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Districts 25 and 26 
aunched a “Courtesy Week” throughout 
the Union of South Africa. After a radio 
announcement of the Week by E. G. 
Jansen, South Africa’s Governor-General, 
Prime Minister D. F. Malan gave the oc- 
casion a send-off by speaking about it on 
the floor of the South African Parlia- 
ment in Capetown. He declared, “We 
can begin at home by being more con- 
siderate to each other and our neigh- 
bors Between employers and em- 
ployees there is,often lack of goodwill 
which might so easily be overcome if 
there were more amiability on both 
sides.” School children also joined in 
celebration of the Week, which included 
a road-safety campaign 


Stress Courtesy 
in South Africa 


Farmers Answer One day each year 
School Bell for the past six years 
has been set aside by 

Beprorp, INp., farmers and homemakers 
for going to schoo]. It’s a Rotary-spon- 
sored school conducted in codéperation 
with Purdue University and the county 
agricultural office. Held in a local the- 
ater, the class lasts for several hours 
and includes lectures by Purdue instruc- 
tors, color slides, a question-and-answer 
period, and a farm-machinery exhibit. 
In addition to making arrangements for 
the theater and the operation of the pic- 
ture projector, the Rotary Club is re- 
sponsible for getting some 800 farmers 
homemakers in their seats by 9:45 
4.M., and keeping them there until the 
ss is over. This the Club accomplishes 
through the awarding of 50 to 75 

zes at the start and finish of 

During the six 
classes have been held, the 
‘lub has spent $2,400 and ap- 
200 man-days to help en- 


day session 


iccess 


Where Dad Goes, When a Rotarian of 


El Monte, CALIF., 
says to his family, 
ng to the Rotary meeting to- 
means more now than it did 
ago For the Club held a 
not long ago, ; to it 
grand 
ub members. The occasion 


the Family Goes 


ives, children, and 


of a reguiar weekly meet 
ling the introduction of visit- 
ans, announcements, reports, 
assessing of fines 
Medford Turns At the high-school 


Minds Outward auditorium in MeEpb- 
FoRD, MAss., not long 

ago, the thoughts of some 2,000 towns- 
yeople were turned toward world prob- 
And that is exactly what the Ro- 

f Meprorp hoped to accom- 
soring the gathering. Pres- 


ent as speakers were a U. S. Congress- 
man just returned from the Middle East, 
a Federal! Bureau of Investigation agent 
who told of his experiences in fighting 
Communism, and a missionary who was 
a prisoner for 13 months in China. The 
Club plans to use the proceeds to fur- 
ther a better understanding of America, 
its freedom and traditions, by bringing 
qualified speakers to public gatherings 
in MEDFORD. 


Long Drives Made For two days, par 


in Youth Work was hotly pursued re- 
cently on the Brook- 


side golf course in PASADENA, CALIF.; by 
131 golfers in their teens and younger. 
All were contestants in the first Junior 
Golf Championship sponsored by the 
Rotary Clubs of PASADENA and ALTADENA- 
NorTtH PASADENA, CALIF. Held for boys 
and girls 18 years old and under, the 
tournament featured seven age divi- 
sions, with trophies awarded to the win- 
ners and runners-up in each group (see 
cut). Twenty-five additional prizes 
were also awarded to other ranking con- 
testants in the seven divisions. 


Started in 1934, To a clinic for crip- 
Still Going Strong! pled children in 

ASHEBORO, N. C., have 
come many Rotarians of District 281 to 
study its operation, then report to their 
Clubs. Sponsored by the AsHEBORO Ro- 
tary Club since 1934, it is for children 
under 18 years old and its treatment in- 
cludes casts, braces, medicines, and sur- 
gery. Until this year its costs were met 
largely by Club members’ donations. 
With the addition of a physiotherapist 
to the staff, however, increased funds 
had to be raised and the Club chose this 
way to do it: a buyers’ guide for the 
local trading area was published that 
netted the Club more than $3,000 for 
the clinic. Plans call for a renewal of 
the guide every two years to raise addi- 
tional funds for the clinic. 


Turnabout is fair 
play, so it’s said, and 
in OxFrorp, MIcu., that 
is what takes place annually between 
OxrorD Rotarians and local farmers. In 
the Fall the Oxrorp Club entertains the 
farmers at a banquet, and several months 
later the farmers play hosts to Rotar- 
ians. At the recent féting of Rotarians 
the occasion was high-lighted by musical] 
entertainment provided by local high 
school students, and the evening further 
cemented the already strong rural-urban 
bonds in OxFrorD 


Farmers Turn 
the Tables 


When the Senior and 
Junior Women’s 
Clubs move into their 
jointly shared home in Marianna, FLA., 
the ladies wil! direct a sizable portion of 
their thanks toward the MARIANNA Ro- 


Aid the Ladies? 
Marianna Does! 


Meet two golf champs! Bob McCallister 
and Arlene Brooks receive trophies as 
division winners of a tournament spon- 
sored by the California Rotary Clubs 
of Pasadena and Altadena-North Pasa- 
dena (see item), Awarding prizes are 
Rotarians Joe Hegeman (left), of Pasa- 
dena, and Guy Bellitt, of Altadena. 

Rotarian J. R. Van Schaick 


For its two-hour musical show enjoyed 
by 1,300 people, the Rotary Club of 
Adrian, Mich., spent many hours of re- 
hearsal. This backstage shot shows Ro- 
tarians being readied for their réles. 
Netted was $1,000 for Club activities. 


Photo: Voguc 


Get set—go! It’s a “chuck wagon” race 
at an ice show sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Nelson, B. C., Canada, and a 
local skating club. The Rotary Club's 
$525 share of the proceeds was used to 
buy equipment for a Summer camp. 


At a crippled-children clinic operated 
by the Rotary Club of Asheboro, N. C., 
a doctor removes a leg brace to exam- 
ine a patient (see item). Young ladies 
stand by to assist the clinic physician, 
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Singing lustily, these retarded children in Kenya find learning can be fun. 


Sprinting for the ‘Also-Rans’ 


A MONGST every community there 
are children who, by reason of some 
physical or mental deficiency, cannot 
enter ordinary schools or hold their 
own with their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. In the race of 
life they will inevitably be amongst 
the “also-rans.” 

These children are a grave prob 
lem to their parents as they need 
skilled training which is not usually 
available except at great expense 
Often they are taunted by other chil 
dren, and thus their feeling of in- 
feriority is increased and their de 
velopment retarded. Yet the ma- 
jority of these children, if given the 
special care and treatment that mod- 
ern science has made possible, can 
be vastly improved. Even in the 
worst cases they can be made into 
fairly useful citizens 

In East Africa, comprising Kenya 
Colony, the Uganda Protectorate, and 
Tanganyika Territory, there are about 
50 European children needing this 
special attention, but not until re- 
cently has there been any chance of 
obtaining it locally 

About five years ago there came to 
live in Nairobi a fully qualified nurse 
who was especially uipped to dea 
with backward children. Seeing the 
urgent need, she established a small 
school in a rented house, but this 
soon proved inadequate to 
meet the requests of parents from all 
parts of the Colony. The need for 
a larger school was apparent, but it 
was Obvious that the capital cost of 
a new building could not possibly be 
met from such fees as parents could 
afford to pay. Neither could funds 
be expected from the Government, for 
its resources did not enable it to pro- 
vide adequately for the education of 
normal children 

At this stage the situation came to 
the notice of the Nairobi Rotary Club, 
which initiated a movement for the 


quite 


building of a new school on a beauti- 
ful 3%4-acre site given by the Govern- 
ment. With the codéperation of other 
voluntary groups, a committee was 
established and a scheme launched 

The architect wife of one of the 
Club members drew plans for a build- 
ing to accommodate 20 boarders, and 
the Governor of the Colony laid the 
foundation stone. The total cost of 
the building and equipment was 
about £12,000. The Government lent 
£5,000 at a low rate of interest to be 
repaid in 20 years. The raising of 
the remaining £7,000 was under- 
taken by the Rotary Club with the 
support of other bodies 

Rotarians set to work with a will 
and by means of theatrical shows, 
ballets, and tombolas raised large 
sums. Each also undertook a per 
sonal canvass of the firms in his own 
line of business or profession. By 
the efforts of its own members, the 
Club raised nearly £6,000, almost en 
tirely from the smal! European popu- 
lation of Kenya Colony. Although 
there was a shortage of £1,200 when 
the school was being built, with Ro 
tarian optimism the building project 
went ahead. The schoo! was opened 
in September, 1950, and the deficit 
was soon cleared. The school is now 
full to capacity and before long an 
addition will have to be considered. 

Three Rotarians are trustees of the 
property, and the management com- 
mittee consists of members of the 
Club and their wives. By a happy 
inspiration the school has been named 
after St. Nicholas (Santa Claus), the 
patron saint of children. 

Thus it is now possible in Kenya 
to give these unfortunate children 
training on the best scientific lines, 
helping them to become worthy citi- 
zens able to earn their own living— 
and all with a minimum cost to their 
parents 

—Sir CHARLES MORTIMER 











tary Club. Here’s the reason: The build- 
ing wanted by the women’s clubs for 
their headquarters was mortgaged, and 
to pay the amount Marianna Rotarians 
sponsored a drive for funds that raised 
$3,200. A check for that amount—toore 
than enough to pay the mortgage—was 
recently presented to the ladies. 


Volunteer firemen 
aren’t unsung heroes 
in CHESTER, Pa. The 
dangers they face and the lives and 
property they save are acknowledged by 
the CHEsTER Rotary Club’s annual awards 
to the community’s outstanding firemen. 
Begun in 1946, the awards go to six fire- 
men, one from each of the six local vol- 
unteer fire companies. Each company 
has a committee that selects its own re- 
cipient of the award, with the selection 
based largely on the number of night 
calls answered, or an outstanding dem- 
onstration of fire fighting. To the Club 
meeting at which the awards are pre- 
sented come the president of each fire 
company, the Mayor, the town’s director 
of public safety, and usually the presi- 
dent of the county or State Firemen’s 
Association. Along with each citation 
goes a lapel pin with the inscription 
“Outstanding Fireman’s Award—Ches- 
ter Rotary Club.” This recognition of 
fire heroes is part of the Club’s program 
of paying tribute to outstanding mem- 
bers of the community. An annual Club 
award is also made to the city’s “teacher 
of the year.” 


Chester Honors 
Its Fire Fighters 


Robot Gives On a table at the 
Quiz in Whiz meeting place of the 
Rotary Club of Lew 
ston, N. Y.-.QUEENSTON, ONT., CANADA, is a 
small wooden box made up of two com- 
partments. It’s called the “Roto-Quester,” 
and is the work of a Club member. Its 
purpose is to help members become bet 
ter informed about Rotary. This is the 
way it works: The box is mounted on a 
spindle that enables it to be rotated by 
turning a handle. In one compartment 
are name cards for each Club member; 
in the other compartment are cards 
bearing the numbers of questions in Ro 
tary International's pamphlet Getting 
Rotary After the 
oto-Quester” has been turned to mix 
all the cards, a Rotarian’s name is picked 
and then its owner is given a question 
Applause greets correct answers, a fine 
if incorrect. In either case, it was re- 
ported that members are adding to their 
Rotary knowledge—and having fun at 
the same time 


quainted with 


Just Five Years Though just past the 
five-year mark, the 


Old—but Look! 
Rotary Club of CHow- 


CHILLA, CALiF., has to its credit many 
worth-while accomplishments. Among 
its Community Service projects was the 
rehabilitation of a local race track for 
the running of night stock-car races. To 
restore the oval the Club underwrote 
expenses totalling several thousand dol- 
lars, members helping to install lights, 
repair the fence, and scrape the track’s 
surface Some 2,000 spectators attend 
the Summer races, and by selling re- 
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freshments the Club raises funds for its 
many community-betterment projects. 
It also sponsors a Boy Scout troop, con- 
ducts a Christmas program each year 
for youngsters, and bought an illumi- 
nated score board for the high-school 
football] field. The Club also points with 
pride at the float it enters in Cxow- 
CHILLA’s annual Junior Fair It seems 
that every time the Club’s float rides in 
a parade it is adjudged the winner. 

$52,000 Goes to On Mount Tobe in 


Improve Camp Connecticut is a Boy 
Scout camp called 


Mattatuck. Since 1947 the Rotary Clubs 
of WATERBURY and NAUGATUCK, CONN., 
have supported a five-year improvement 
plan for the camp, with WATERBURY un- 
derwriting $45,000 of the cost and Nav- 
GATUCK $7,000. At the time the project 
was reported, Naugatuck had exceeded 
its pledge, and Waterbury had raised 
arly $42,000 of its total. The latter 
Club is donating $1,000 a year from its 
treasury, with the remainder being sub- 
scribed by Club members. Since the 
project began, the camp has been 
equipped with a new dining lodge, steel 
pier (see cut), canteen for refreshments, 
and an auxiliary kitchen stove Also, 
the water front has been improved for 
swimming, four new canoes have in- 
ased the number to 20, and two build- 
s have been renovated to provide in- 
facilities, administrative offices, 
and a recreation center. Each Summer 
the two Clubs hold a joint meeting at 
the Camp, which last season provided 
900 camp-weeks for some 500 Scouts. 


Cotillion Night Once a month the 


in College Park high-school seniors 
of CoLLEGe Park, MD., 


put on their lovely frocks and neatly 
pressed suits and head for the Rotary 
Club's cotillion arranged especially for 
them 3efore undertaking sponsorship 
of the monthly event, however, the Club 
asked the students what social activity 
they would like most of all—and the 
answer was a cotillion. The teen-agers 
aren't alone in their enjoyment of cotil- 
lion night in CoLLece Park, for several 
Rotarians and their ladies attend as 
chaperones and they enjoy it, too 


Weigh Big Issue From several col- 


. > > ¢ > 2 ° 
in Hyderabad leges came 20 stu 
dents to the Rotary 


Club of HypERABAp, INDIA, to debate the 
question of world government. Spon- 
sored by the Club as part of its Inter- 
national Service program, the debate 
had the coéperation of local colleges and 
teachers. Three prizes donated by Club 
members were awarded the winners, in 
addition to a special prize presented to a 
yung lady from an arts college 


Help for Kiddies Children in need, 


—India and U. S. whether poor, crip- 
pled, or orphaned, 


get the attention of Rotary Clubs around 
the world. Here are two examples far 
apart geographically, but close in other 
In ASHTABULA, OnIo, the Rotary 

\ ip its prograr at a recent 

order to do something for 


1952 


Photo:Goodman 
Shown on the steel pier they provided for a Boy Scout camp are Rotarians of W ater- 
bury and Naugatuck, Conn. For other camp additions the Clubs financed, see item. 


By way of marking their 100th Club meeting, Rotarians of Palanpur, India, enjoy a 
buffet-style lunch on the farm of the Club’s 1951-52 President, Sahebzada Usmankhan. 


ROTARY 
CLUB 


| 
VW 
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Youngsters take time out for a cool drink at a square dance sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Whitney Point, N. Y. Held in a garage, there was space aplenty for dancing. 


Bargains for bidders and scholarships for students are the aims of this auction held 
by the Salem, Oreg., Club. It raised $3,000 for scholarships at Willamette University. 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Ten in Ten. He admits that if he had 
tried to do it, he probably couldn't 
have made it. “He” is Haypen C. 
Hoop, a member of the Rotary Club 
of. Chicago, Ill., and his unusual feat 
consisted of attending ten regular Ro 
tary Club meetings in ten days—and 
in six States—without going out of 
his way to do it. Recently, on a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip from Chicago 
to Florida, he just happened to hit 
those Rotary road signs on the dot. 
Every day—with the exception of 
Saturday and Sunday—when lunch 
time came, there, sure enough, was 
a Rotary Club meeting right at hand. 
Can anyone top this coincidental at- 
tendance score? 


Gem. ALBert T. SLOAN, Secretary of 
the Rotary Club of Laconia, N. H., 
now sparkles with service—you can 

see it on his lapel 

Recognizing his 24- 

year work as Secre- 

tary (he began that 

service one month 

after becoming a Ro- 

tarian), his friends 

f lately presented him 

with a diamond Ro- 

tary pin—and a $100 

check. An 85-year-old 

great-grandfather, he’s still active in 
his many Laconia associations 


Sloan 


Hot Competition. Planning a pro- 
gram recently on a Vocational Serv- 
ice theme, Rotarians in Port Huron, 
Mich., had this interesting, construc- 
tive idea: Each member of the Club 
would bring as his guest to the meet 
ing one of his business competitors. 
When the pian was announced, every- 
one liked the idea—saw real benefits 
in it. The Salvation Army comman- 
dant, Davin M. Paton, wondered, how- 
ever, how he could possibly bring his 
competitor. Next week, though, Ro- 
TARIAN Paton had solved his problem 
and strolled in, arm in arm, with the 
red and glowering Devil himself—a 
becostumed fellow Rotarian, Joun F. 
ADAMS. 


Act IV. This is the time of year 
when the Bellingrath Gardens in Mo- 
bile, Ala. go into Act IV. The first 
act of this annual flower pageant 
starts in the Autumn with camellias; 
the second, in Winter with azaleas; 
the third, in the Spring with a profu- 
sion of magnolias, dogwood, and gar- 
denias. Now, in full Summer radi 
ance—prepared for Act I[V—crepe 
myrtle, oleander, hibiscus, and hun- 
dreds of other flowers are coming 
into their most extravagant beauty 
One part of these famed gardens 


; 
Photo: Worcester Telegram -Gazett« 


W ed 65 years are Rotarian and Mrs. 
Oliver M. Dean, of Worcester, Mass. 


blooms almost all year around—the 
rose garden, which scents the air 
with more than 1,000 bushes. The 
roses are planted in formal plots to 
take the pattern of a giant Rotary 
wheel. Coincidence? Hardly. For 
the owner and careful planner of 
this internationally known Southland 
showplace is WALTER D. BELLINGRATH, 
formerly an active, now an honorary, 
member of the Rotary Club of Mobile. 


Big Splash. Newsreel men are fill- 
ing their cameras, reporters are plan- 
ning their leg work, and civic lead- 
ers are ear-deep in plans for their 
city’s annual Aquatennial July 18-27. 
Started 13 years ago, the purpose of 
this watery project was to accent 
Minnesota's place as a Summer resort 
Canoe derbies, parades, water sports, 
pretty contestants for the rdéle of 
“Queen of the Lakes,” and boat races 
have become part of the Minneapolis 
Summer routine. These activities 
have brought the city a wealth of na- 
tional attention. And, as you've 
guessed, Rotarians have long done 
their civic share of the work-behina- 
the-fun. In the past 13 years, Minne- 
apolis Rotarians have filled the two 
top jobs in the Aquatennial a total of 
16 times, 


Three generations in Rotary are 
these: (Above) The Rotarians Knapp 
of Omaha, Nebr.—Fred S., Elbert D., 
and Robert M.; (below) the Rotar- 
ians Graham, of Butler, Pa.—Hart 
W. F., Le Moyne R., and James E. 
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crippled children. It was Easter Seal 
time, and Club members inserted sheets 
of Seals into 38,000 envelopes for the 
local county crippled-children society. 

Annually the Rotary Club of Catcurta, 
InpiA, holds a “treat” for the children of 
local orphanages and other institutions. 
The recent outing brought out-of-doors 
fun to some 500 youngsters, and each 
Rotarian contributed 15 or more rupees 
to defray the cost of the party 


Florida? Students At State Teachers 
Say It's Wonderful College in Jackson- 

VILLE, ALA., are three 
students from France, Switzerland, and 
Belgium who will carry back to their 
homelands fond memories of Florida 
and its people. That this is so is largely 
because of the Rotary Clubs of Lake- 
LAND, SARASOTA, TAMPA, YBorR City, and 
Sr. AuGusTINE. Through arrangements 
with the College’s International House, 
the students spent a holiday period in 
Florida as the guests of Rotarians. Their 
four-day itinerary in Sarasota is typical 
of the happy experiences they shared 
There they enjoyed many lunches and 
dinners with Rotarians and their wives, 
toured the Jungle Gardens and the Win- 
ter quarters of the Ringling Bros,-Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, fished on Sarasota 
Bay, visited the popular Lido Beach, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of several Ro- 
tarians’ homes. To arrange these and 
other high lights for the students, the 
Sarasota Club appointed a special Com- 
mittee. In a report of their visit, the 
students called Sarasota “a place we 
shall never forget.’ 


When SEaTTLe, WASH., 
celebrated the 100th 
year of its founding, 
the Rotary Club of the UNtversiry Dts- 
TRICT OF SEATTLE joined in the festivities. 
At a Club meeting to mark the event, a 
$100 check was presented to the presi- 
dent of Greater Seattle, Inc., to cover 
the Rotary Club’s membership fee in 
that civic body. Coinciding with the 
100th-year celebration was the presenta- 
tion of the 100th member of the Univer- 
sity District oF SEATTLE Club. 


Mark Centennial 
Year in Seattle 


Situated just below 
the summit of Mount 
Keira in New South 
Wales, Australia, is a Boy Scout camp 
erected by the Rotary Club of Wo LLon- 
GONG. On the broad, tree-lined ledge that 
constitutes the camp’s ground are a 
swimming pool, an open-air chapel, an 
administration building, and accommo- 
dations for “mothers” of the Cub packs. 
Supporting the Scouts of its community 
is not new for the WoLLonconc Club. It 
began back in 1927 to help promote 
Scouting, and the camp at Mount Keira 
is the third one the Club has built 


Scouting .. . 
with a View! 


Good Scouts— Though self-reliance 
Young and Not So is one of their strong 

points, Boy Scouts 
need support from steadying hands— 
and much is given them by Rotary 
Clubs. For example, in PETALUMA, CALIF., 
the Rotary Club took over the sponsor- 
ship of a Scout troop in 1944, a time 
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when the troop was “struggling to ex- 
ist.” Good results came hard, but after 
several years of work the troop has in- 
creased from seven members to 40, and 
its program is a busy one that includes 
hiking, swimming, and participation in 
the local Council's activities. With a 
helping hand from their sponsors, the 
Scouts have acquired new headquarters 
and developed their own camp site at a 
near-by lake. Not long ago the troop 
vas named the best uniformed in its dis- 
trict, and during a recent 12-month pe- 
riod its members won 307 merit badges 
for Scouting attainments. The six-man 
Scout Committee of the PeraLuma Club 
so includes several Scouts’ parents. 
Some seven miles from Parry Sounp, 
OnT., CANADA, is a Summer camp whose 
50 acres offer such facilities as a fully 
quipped dining hall and kitchen, two 
abins with steel bunks, and an area for 
tents. Owned by the Parry Sounp Ro- 
iry Club, the camp is used by Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides during July, but 
s available to other groups without cost 
during the rest of the Summer. The 
Club welcomes inquiries for the camp’s 
use by Rotary-sponsored groups 
In RHINELANDER, WIs., a memorial is 
heing erected for a late Rotarian, L. A. 
Leadbetter, that will be used for the 
benefit of local Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. To the memorial fund the Rotary 
Club has contributed $100 There 
are three Cub Scout packs in Storm 
LAKE, Iowa, and each is sponsored by 
the local Rotary Club. Recently a Club 
meeting was held in honor of the Scout- 
masters, committeemen, and “den moth- 
ers” of the three packs 


Hospitals Get Two U.S.A. commu- 
Lifesaving Gifts nities now better 
prepared to meet hos- 
pital emergencies are VERMILLION, So. 
Dak., and Mountain LAKE, Minn. In 
VERMILLION a hospital now has an infant 
resuscitator of the latest design. Do- 
nated by the local Rotary Club, the unit 
was purchased with funds raised partly 
by a Club-sponsored concert that fea- 
tured a famous violinist. 
In MountTAIN LAKE a machine used for 
rtificial respiration—a pneophore—is 
now part of the equipment of a local 
hospital and stands ready to meet emer- 
It was presented by the Moun- 
TAIN LAKE Rotary Club, and its use at the 
hospital will be without cost to the pa- 
tients who use it. 


gencies 


Presque Isle Puts Throughout Maine’s 
Kilocycles to Work Aroostock County 

the air waves vi- 
brated for three successive evenings re- 
cently with the chant of the auctioneer. 
It was the fourth annual radio auction 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of PREsQUE 
IsLE, Me., to raise funds for a local hos- 
pital. The third year nearly $10,500 was 
netted for X-ray equipment. The recent 
auction sold more than 850 items do- 
nated by local merchants and towns- 
people, and produced $13,000 for the hos- 
pital. Preparations for the event began 
four months in advance, and included 
the distribution of a 56-page booklet de- 
scribing the items to be auctioned. More 


Juty, 1952 


than merchandise is auctioned, however. 
Last year rides on the city’s new fire 
truck were sold for $5. To keep track 
of the bidding special telephone and tab- 
ulating rooms were set up, and “walkie- 
talkie” radios were used to relay the 
bidding to the tabulators. 


Know what a bon- 
spiel is? Well, in case 
you don't, it’s a con- 
test between curling teams, curling 
being a game played on ice with large 
rounded stones. Recently the first Ro- 
tary bonspiel held in Prescott, ONT., 
Canapa, took place when the Prescott 
Club invited the Ontario Rotary Clubs 
of OTTAWA, SMITH's FALLS, KEMPTVILLE, 
CHESTERVILLE, and BROCKVILLE to hold a 
bonspiel on a local rink. Twelve teams 
participated in the match, which was 
held following a luncheon and meeting 
conducted at the rink. For a curler in 
action, see photo of a Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, Rotarian on this page. 


Bonspiel Makes 
Hit in Prescott! 


July is “silver anni- 
versary” month for 
13 more Rotary 
Clubs. Congratulations to them! They 
are: Elgin, Scotland; Kilmarnock, Scot- 
land; Shanklin, England; Los Angeles, 
Chile; Guayaquil, Ecuador; Quito, Ecua- 
dor; Concepcién, Chile; Blenheim, New 
Zealand; Nelson, New Zealand; Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; Perpignan, France; 
Temuco, Chile; Pwilheli, Wales. 

In southern California an anniversary 
celebration was held recently in honor 
of eight District 160 Rotary Clubs that 
received their charters in 1947-48. The 
festivities took place in GLENDALE, CALIr., 
and the Clubs honored were GaARDENA, 
BELVEDERE, CANOGA PARK, DOMINGUEZ, 
GRANADA HILLs, LANCASTER, RESEDA, and 
SHERMAN Oaks. The guest speaker was 
H. J. Brunnier, Rotary’s 1952-53 inter- 
national President, who then was the 
President-Nominee. 


25th Year for 
13 More Clubs 


To the globe-girdling 
chain of Rotary 
Clubs have been 
added 24 new “links” in many parts of 
the world. These new Clubs (with their 
sponsors in parentheses) are: Chile 
Chico (Coyhaique), Chile; Ciudad Hi- 
dalgo (Zitacuaro), Mexico; Matanzas 
(Lomas de Zamora) Argentina; Monte- 
negro (Sao Leopoldo), Brazil; General 
Acha (Santa Rosa), Argentina; Calapan 
(Batangos), The Philippines; Scheven- 
ingen (The Hague), The Netherlands; 
Thionville (Metz), France; Turun 
Lenna-Abo Slott (Turku-Abo), Finland; 
Glenelg (Adelaide), Australia; Dohad 
(Godhra), India; Norrebro (Valby- 
Vesterbro), Denmark; Shimonoseki 
(Fukuoka), Japan; Nara (Osaka and 
Kyoto), Japan; Cheltenham (Jenkin- 
town), Pa.; Henderson (Las Vegas and 
Boulder City), Nev.; Rochelle Park 
(Paramus), N. J.; Newport (Utica), 
N. Y.; Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), Wis.; 
Miami Springs (Coral Gables), Fia.; 
Bridgeville (Carnegie), Pa.; Etna 
(Sharpsburg-Aspinwall), Pa.; Haney 
(Mission City), B. C., Canada; Dallas 
(Salem), Oreg. 


24 New Links 
in Rotary Chain 


Photo: Routh Bend j'ribunc 
One of these sheep is named “Sugar.” 
the winner of a judging contest held 
at a rural-urban meeting of the South 
Bend, Ind., Rotary Club. Standing next 
to the pert miss who raised the ewes is 
J. R. Wheeler, 1951-52 Club President. 


Books donated by the Albion, Mich., 
Rotary Club to a Neubeurn, Germany, 
school are presented by Coy James 
(right), Albion Rotarian teaching in 
Germany. Told of the school’s need, the 
Club shipped 150 books on English 
literature and grammar to Germany. 


Delivering his stone in a curling bon- 
spiel is Rotarian Norman Long, of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada, It was during an 
intercity match between the Ontario 
Clubs of Brantford, W elland, Toronto, 
Kitchener-W aterloo, and Hamilton. 
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“Sing, everyone, sing!” Song Leader W al- 
ter R. Jenkins, of Houston, Tex., gets the 
Convention off te a rousing start. 


On the Avenida 


[Continued from page 37] 


SCHARRINGHAUSEN, JR., a Kiwanis Interna- 
tional lieutenant governor and Park 
Ridge druggist, and Joun WM. CARROLL, 
a fellow Kiwanian who publishes a local 
newspaper, arrived at the luncheon to 
give an official local welcome to the 
group. They expressed delight and sur- 
prise in finding 21 nations represented 
by the 50 visitors. KItwANIAN SCHARRING- 
HAUSEN gifted the ladies with perfume 
and the men with cigars. It was a bit of 
inter-service-club hospitality the visitors 
will long remember 
Texas? Yes, Sir! To the land of Los 
Charros, the dashing Mexican horsemen 
LAURIE 
Tex., 
kind of hat 
a Reforma, 
“ten- 
West- 
carried a 


of the wide-brimmed sombreros, 
A WELLS, of 

brought his own 
As he strode down Paseo de lz 
he caught many an eye with 
gallon” Stetson and higlt 
ern boots. In his hands he 
pair of riding spurs he was taking back 
to Texas for his 4-year-old son. Asked 
about the comfort of Western boots for 
walking, he replied that he had walked 
many miles along Mexico City’s beauti- 


Fredericksburg, 


specia 


his 


heeled 


Folks making the wheels go 
around: Chairman of Host 
Club Executive Committee 
Clemente Serna M. and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Maria Ter- 
razas....Ina huddle (center 
photo) Convention Commit- 
teemen Arthur Hunt, Ernesto 
Aguilar, Andrew Vaughan.... 
(Right) Convention Manager 
Gerald Keeler confers with 
Committeeman J. L. Rankin. 


It is symphony night: with praise for 
the pianist from the concert maestro. 


ful avenidas—and was ready to walk 
many more. Another advantage of wear- 
ing leather boots comes when driving, 
according to WESTERNER WELLs. He had 
driven to the Convention city, and mile 
after mile he rested his accelerator foot 
on the high hee! of his right boot 


Bested. Iowa is known as a pretty 
friendly place and in its small towns 
people nod and smile even to strangers. 
Yet two Rotary couples from the smal! 
city of Boone, on the western plains of 
the tall-corn State, make no bones about 
it: “The people of Mexico have the 
people back home beaten several ways 
in friendliness. As we have seen them 
on the street, in the hotels, in the mar- 
kets, in the museums, they really put 
us to shame.” It is James G. GALLUP, a 
printer, and CLark H. Assott, a farmer 
—the latter being President-Elect of his 
Club—who give us this joint opinion 
With their wives, they drove down, 
taking eight days for the trip—and, 
well, as they themselves put it, they are 
having the time of their lives 


Back Again. For Martin J. Storr, of- 
fice-equipment retailer from Perth, Aus- 
tralia, this is a return to North America 
—but some 35 years and two world 
wars have marched past since his first 


- 





Pablo Marin, conductor of the Typical 
Orchestra of Mexico City, cues his mu- 
sicians on Mexican Composers’ Night. 


Then a lad of 19, he was a mem- 
the Young Australian League— 
a still extant nonprofit organization 
which gives youth travel opportunities. 
He was a part of a band and concert 
party of 40 boys which toured 173 towns 
and cities in the U.S.A. and Canada, ap- 
pearing before many Rotary Clubs. “I 
shall never forget,” he says, “how 
greatly that tour contributed to the 
broadening of my thinking—and to my 
becoming a Rotarian back in 1932.” 
Along with 206 other men of wider-than- 
average horizons, MARTIN was elected a 
District Governor here this week. 


visit 
ber of 


Language Barrier. It was just plain 
ironic All through the International 
Assembly at Lake Placid Etva MILLER, 
wife of incoming District Governor 
Ropert E. Miter, of Livingston, Mont., 
was kept happily busy translating for 
Spanish-speaking Rotarians and their 
wives on picnics and tours. She is a 
high-school Spanish teacher. Yet a lan- 
guage barrier kept her from attending 
the Mexico City Convention—she had 
to go home to give her students final 
examinations in Spanish! 


Dues Are Due! For three years now, 
vivacious Lucy Varcas, wife of Past 
GOVERNOR ADAN, of Callao, Peru, has gone 
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about Assemblies and Conventions affix- 
ing small silver llamas to the lapels and 
bodices of Rotary couples. This year 
she added a new touch, passing a dues 
box to all her Llama Club members— 
for donations to the Rotary Founda- 
tion! When we last checked, she had 
collected $437. ... But Lucy’s wasn’t 
the only new twist. Past Rotary INTER- 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT ANGUS S. MITCHELL, 
of Melbourne, Australia, surprised her 
and others with a club of his own, its 
symbol a small silver marsupial pre- 
sented with a buss on each cheek, and 
therewith full membership in his Kan- 
garoo Klub. 


"Tenshun! Those helpful fellows with 
the green-and-gold arm bands you see 
everywhere here this week—the Assist- 
ant Sergeants at Arms—were getting 
some sage advice from their chiefs, Co- 
SERGEANTS AT ARMS HERMAN H. FLEISH- 
MAN, Of Tampico, Mexico, and NORMAN 
G. Foster, of Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
“Norm,” who's a Past International Di- 
rector, was making the point that much 
of the goodwill a Convention runs on 
is generated by these Assistant Ser- 
geants—who this year number 100. “I 
got pretty upset at the San Francisco 
Convention in 1947. There I stood with 
my chest full of ribbons—and discov- 
ered that someone was about to throw 
my wife out of Convention Hall be- 
cause she had mislaid her badge. I was 
surely grateful when an Assistant Ser- 
geant who knew her helped her solve 
the problem without any trouble. That 

what a little extra thoughtful- 
can do.” The fellow Sergeants 
must have taken the lesson to heart. In 
spite of huge crowds and language trou- 
they kept things as smooth as 
Mexico’s abundant oil. . To be a bit 
more exact about these willing fellows 
from many Clubs, there are the top 
two Co-Sergeants, six Assistant Ser- 
and 92 Assistants to the Ser- 


shows 


ness 


bles, 


geants, 
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ae 


4 kiss for the bride—and the groom 
fidgets. Rotarian and Mrs. Ted Herr- 
mann (left and right), of Inglewood, 
Calif., were wed just three days before 
the Convention. Walter B. Stoner, 
a fellow townsman, is tendering his 
tender respects to the honeymooners. 
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Not jitterbugs— just 
doing the bote. The 
rhythms took an in- 
ternational lilt at the 
tea dance for young 
people in the home 
of Rotarian and Mrs. 
Francisco Regens. 


Mail time—and on hand to get their 
letters are Cesar Andrade, of Ecuador, 
and friends from House of Friendship. 


geants—and it’s a pity there isn’t room 
o name them all. A pity, indeed. 


First Aides. When you draw up your 
list of those who served importantly but 
quietly here this week, put Roy D. 
HICKMAN, Of Birmingham, Ala., and Eb- 
win L. Wuitney, of San Francisco, 
Calif., right at the top. Roy and Eb, as 
you perhaps remember, served, respec- 
tively, as Aide to PREsIpENT SPAIN and 
Aide to PRESIDENT-NOMINEE BRUNNIER 
here and at the International Assembly 
at Lake Placid. Helping the two top 
leaders stick to their exceedingly busy 
schedules and chatting with the many 
who called upon them, the two Aides 
helped the cause of good organization 
in countless ways. ... While most Ro- 
tarians know that Presidential Aides 
are veteran Rotarians who drop busi- 
ness for half a month to help their old 
Rotary friends, two people from far- 
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away lands at Lake Placid apparently 
did not. To Roy HICKMAN’s amusement, 
one complimented him upon running so 
fine a hotel as the Lake Placid Club— 
and the other, thinking perhaps of the 
military connotation of “aide,” prom- 
ised him the finest of quarters if he 
should ever accompany the President to 
his land. At Jast—and to a better under- 
standing of Rotary organization—they 
all got it straight. Roy, incidentally, is 
vice-president of a photoengraving com- 
pany in Birmingham; Eb is the Secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Rotary Club. 


Note-Stand Notes. Out in front of 
Mexico’s Presidential palace we catch 
up with a story related to the compa- 
rable edifice in the U.S.A.—the White 
House. A piece of it “goes to Rotary” 
in Canada's capital city every Monday. 
Here are the details as we got them 
from smiling JosepH A, Apey, of Reading, 
Pa., a Past District Governor: Some 
months back Jor and 22 other Rotarians 
from Ephrata, Kutztown, Quakertown, 
and Reading, Pa., flew up to visit the 
Rotary Club of Ottawa. So royally were 
they treated that they wanted to recip- 
rocate. Somebody thought a speaker's 
stand for Ottawa's head table would be 
a welcome gift. Somebody else thought 
of making it of scrap wood from the 
then-being-renovated White House. So 
Jor took on the job. After he'd written 
many letters, made numerous phone 
calls, and waited five months, some 
worm-eaten wood arrived from Wash- 
ington—duly certified as from the U. S. 
executive mansion. Pruning away the 
wormy wood, a cabinetmaker found 
enough material for the top of the lec- 
tern. Soon the job was finished and 
the varnish dry—in time for Joe Apry 
to present the new but historic relic to 
Norman G. Foster, of Ottawa, a Past 
International Director, at the Interna- 
tional Assembly at Lake Placid. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








This hands-and-feat photo records the 
athletic abilities of Camille and Caro 
lyn, twin daughters of Rotarian J. R. 


Hopkins, of Marble Hill-Lutesville, Mo. 


4 window-shattered, mud-mired bus in- 
forms prospective passengers that serv- 
ice has been “suspended.” Springfield. 
Ohio, Rotarian L. H. Fitch noted it. 


A camera in the hands of Rotarian H. 
H. Honnoll, of Memphis, Tenn., does 
some “cross breeding” in Africa. The 
result of the experiment is a zebra-lion. 


Eyes on Iceland 


[Continued from page 17} 
hills and plains. Peat also furnished 
much of the fuel used by our ancestors, 
and even to this day there are municipal 
bogs, where people for a smal! fee can 
dig their own (although nobody does at 
present). Often it was a task of several 
years to build a field with manure, to 
the point where the scanty soil would 
grow vegetables or forage for stock 
Nevertheless agriculture was for cen- 
turies our main way of living. At the 
turn of the century there were ten 
sheep, half a horse, and a quarter of a 
cow per head of the population. Iceland 
is as yet more than self-sufficient with 
products from these sources—viz., high 
protein, high fat food. 
for animal and human use have mostly 
to be imported. During the last half 
century agriculture has become highly 


Carbohydrates 


mechanized, thus freeing a number of 
people for other uses. 

Especially since the turn of the cen- 
tury fishing has been playing an ever- 
increasing réle in our economy. Indeed, 
were it not for fishing, Iceland would 
not have prospered. Ninety-three percent 
of our exports are fish or fish products. 
Almost 40 percent of the population is 
engaged in fishing or 
with it, contrasted 


activities assocl- 


ated with about 30 
percent in agriculture. 


the Norwegians, who have claims to be- 


In prewar days 


ing a fishing people, caught 815 pounds 
per capita per year, but Icelanders ac- 
counted for 5,104. 

In normal years before the war, her- 
ring constituted from 40 to 50 percent of 
After World War II 
ended, our fishing fleets were replaced, 
with 


Iceland’s exports. 


and trawlers were modernized 
quick-freeze apparatus, but the herring 
had almost disappeared. Today Iceland 
faces the disastrous fact that its annual 
herring catch for the past six years has 
been as low as one-fourth of what it was 
in prewar days. 
haddock, 
ties continues, and enormous quantities 
of these are exported to Great Britain 
and other European countries. Of late 
total catch is 
going to the United States, where Ice- 
fish is increasing 


Luckily the supply of 


cod, redfish, and other varie 


about one-quarter of the 


landic finding an 
market. 

Some small industry, mainly for the 
home market, is springing up and forg- 
ing ahead. 

Much is done to stimulate interest in 
land, and 


cultivating ambitious 


grams of soil conservation and reforesta- 


pro- 


tion are being embarked and 
meeting with considerable sympathy 
Though the sea does not provide what 
once it did for our economy, Iceland has 
tremendous assets in her fresh water— 


both cold and hot. 


upon, 





In the interior of the country are 
great glaciers and masses of snow, from 
which course rivers that frequently drop 
on their way to the sea. That means 
waterfalls greater than in all the rest of 
Europe measured in horsepower, which 
they might generate. This hydroelectric 
potentiality is being harnessed, although 
our industrial development must ever 
be limited by the fact that the land is 
poor in raw materials. Even building 
materials except stone and gravel and 
sand are imported. 

Anglers of the world have already dis- 
covered that many of our highland lakes 
and streams offer exceptional opportuni- 
ties for sport. In the almost insectless 
country, almost any fly—even a worm— 
is irresistible lure to salmon and trout. 
Inland fishing is now recognized as one 
of Iceland’s natural resources to be de- 
veloped. 

Icelanders are just beginning to dis- 
with a by 
It is sig 
Icelandic 


what can be done 
product of subterranean lava. 
nificant that 


word. Springs ranging in temperatures 


cover 
geyser is an 


from lukewarm to boiling are a common 
place. For centuries women have used 
many of them to wash clothes in. Now 
some of them are being tapped by wells, 
sometimes 2,100 feet deep, then piped 
everywhere fot 

heating of 
In the latter we can raise vege- 
tables and semitropical fruits the year 
around, but we mostly cultivate flowers, 


various purposes, such 
as steam houses and green- 


houses 


which proves more lucrative. It is fore- 
seeable that export of flowers might be 
item in the fu 

latitudes, Ice 
peculiarly bright 
The retail price of 
roses last Christmas was equivalent to 
The capital, Reykjavik 
jay of Smokes,” was the 


come a very significant 
ture. As in all 


landic 


northern 
flowers are of 
colors. 


and clean 


35 cents each 

which means “ 
first of 
natural hot water. Now there are several 


Icelandic towns to be heated by 


other smaller towns also being heated 


in this way 


W RESTING a living from the sparse 
soil and the grudging sea has contrib- 
uted to the development of the charac- 


ter of the Icelanders. They are essen- 
individualists, but democratically 
They are 
accustomed to working out their own 
problems, whether they be economic or 
political or Every Icelander 
knows his country’s history. 
One reason is our language. 
body—workman or college graduate— 
speaks the same tongue, for Iceland has 
The language of today is 


tially 


and codéperatively minded. 


social. 


Every- 


no dialects. 
almost identical to that used by our an- 
1,000 years ago when it 
frozen into literary form. The language 
is jealously guarded. A foreigner who 
achieves naturalization in Iceland has to 
adopt an Icelandic-sounding name! To 


cestors was 
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a child in America or England the writ- 
ings of Chaucer are aimost incompre- 
hensible “Old English.” But any Ice- 
landic schoolboy or schoolgirl can read, 
and frequently does, the ancient poetic 
or prose Eddas. Erik the Red and Leif 
Ericson could read this morning’s news- 
paper 

Thrown on their own resources for 
amusement, our Viking forebears early 
turned to recording their myths and 
legends and history. James Bryce, the 
great English scholar, has declared that 
of the three great pre-Renaissance litera- 
tures in Europe, Iceland’s is superior to 
that of Rome and second only to the 
glories of Greece. 

Iceland is the heartland of the ancient 
Teutonic religion, with its heroes Odin 
and Thor, Baldur and Freyja, and Wag- 
ner could not have written his operas 
had it not been for the writing produced 
or preserved in our land 

The tradition of religion runs strong 
in Iceland, with its State-supported Lu- 
theran church. Poetry has long been 
deeply appreciated. All other arts enjoy 
although 
they are for the most part of a more re- 
cent nature. A considerable amount is 
set aside annually by the Parliament to 
and literature, to be dis- 
the Cultural Council, the 
amounts being equivalent of from $200 
to $1,000 per individual artist. 
mid-Summer is almost all 
daylight, but mid-Winter is twilight to 
darkness, the shortest day of the year 


a high degree of popularity, 


support art 
tributed by 


Iceland's 


having a theoretical possibility of sun- 
shine for about four hours. This is con- 
ducive to much reading. Schooling is 
compulsory from ages 7-15, and Iceland 
leads the world in literacy. More than 
half the people read or speak two or 
more languages, the extra one often be- 
ing English. There are more than 200 
periodicals, 21 of them newspapers, the 
biggest one being read by about 80 per- 
cent of the people. More books are said 
to be published per capita than in any 
other country, and they may run to sev- 
eral editions. 

A library is an integral part of every 
home. The largest publishing concern 
in 1951 had more than 12,000 permanent 
subscribers to each of its publications, 
which is quite impressive in a popula- 
tion of about 136,000. 
of this concern have Icelandic 
translations of Homer's and 
Iliad, Starvation may be bad, but it has 
always been recognized in Iceland that 
spiritual starvation is even more dan- 
even faster toward 


Among the works 
been 
Odyssey 


gerous, and leads 
extinction 

One of the spots which every tourist 
is shown is a curious lava field 30 miles 
from Reykjavik. It is Thingvellir. To 
the uninformed newcomer it is a lava 
field, where two mountain walls run al- 
most parallel for about five miles, with 
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‘ae THE FUNDS of the Rotary 
Foundation has been added a dona- 
tion of $50,000 from 
the estate of the 
late Sarkis H. Na- 
higian, a member 
of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago for many 
years. Behind this 
largest personal 
contribution to the 
Foundation is a 
. a story that goes back 
Sarkis Nehigion to 1889 in the small 
village of Harpoot, Armenia. 

That year, when he was just 17, 
young Sarkis left his native land to 
go to America. He had the best 
wishes of his parents, Hovagim and 
Miriam, and in addition to his meager 
funds he carried with him several 
fine Oriental rugs. Rugs held a high 
place in the interest of the indus- 
trious youth, and in the New World 
he hoped to become a successful rug 
dealer. 

During his first seven years in the 
United States, young Sarkis operated 
a rug importing and retailing busi- 
ness in St. Louis, Missouri. In 1898 
he moved to Chicago, Illinois, where 
he established Nahigian Bros., Inc., 
importers, retailers, and wholesalers 
of Oriental rugs. His knowledge of 
the rug-maker’s craft, combined with 
hard work and honest business prac- 
tices, soon brought him extraordi- 
mary success as a rug dealer—and 
won for him many friends. 

In 1929 he became a member of the 
Chicago Rotary Club, and numbered 
among his good friends in Rotary 
was Paul P. Harris, the organization’s 
Founder. Rotary fellowship he treas- 
ured, and International Service was 
his special interest. In Rotary he 
found an opportunity to help pro- 
mote the kind of friendliness that he 
had experienced as a young Arme- 
nian immigrant in the U.S.A. 

Perhaps because of what Rotary 
had meant to him for nearly two dec- 
ades, Sarkis Nahigian wrote in his 
will that a portion of his residual es- 





Add: $50,000 for Foundation 


tate was to go to the Rotary Founda- 
tion. The estate’s executors and the 
Rotary Foundation trustees agreed 
upon the sum of $50,000. It is esti- 
mated that this single contribution 
will alone provide for from 20 to 25 
Rotary Fellowships. 

Today Haig Nahigian, Sarkis’ son, 
carries on as head of the rug com- 
pany. He has been a member of the 
Chicago Rotary Club since 1938. 

In addition to the bequest from the 
Nahigian estate, other contributions 
from Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
brought the total amount received 
since July 1, 1951, to $248,360 as of 
May 8. Since last month’s listing of 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Foundation on the basis of $10 or 
more per member, 35 additional Clubs 
had at press time become 100 per- 
centers. They are (with numbers in 
parentheses indicating membership): 

BRaziL 
Sao Paulo (208); Santo André (28) 


CANADA 
Timmins, Ont. (35); 
ville, N. B. (21). 


East Florence- 


JAPAN 
Yokosuka (29); Takaoka (28). 


PORTUGAL 
Lisbon (73). 


UNITED STATES 

Dallas, Pa. (41); Waverly, Va. (15); 
Philipsburg, Pa. (48); Oyster Bay, 
N. Y. (36); McCook, Nebr. (55); 
Faribault, Minn. (60); West Seneca, 
N. Y. (26); Waterbury, Vt. (37); 
Washington Crossing, Pa. (30); 
Franklin, Ky. (59); Henderson, Ky. 
(66); Ballwin, Mo. (32); Warrenton, 
Mo. (21); Duluth, Minn. (183); Van- 
dalia, Mo. (28); Wellsboro, Pa. (31); 
Cantonment, Fla. (29); Liberty, Mo. 
(43); Lebanon, Mo. (80); Redwood 
City, Calif. (45); Richland, Wash. 
(33); Ephrata, Wash. (31); Cle- 
burne, Tex. (70); Climax, Mich. (17); 
Louisa, Ky. (33); Vero Beach, Fla. 
(77); Miami Springs, Fla. (29); Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. (35). 








a lake at one end and at the other a 
topsy-turvy volcanic formation, looking 
as if a lava sea had suddenly stopped 
dead with excitement. As recently as 
about 250 years ago one edge of the tract 
sank about three or four feet, probably 
owing to earthquakes. 

Several fissures with geographically 
interesting formations are spread about 
the field. The crystal-clear lake of Thing- 
vellir, about 300 feet above sea level, is 


the largest in the country and is the 
valuable natural reservoir for the main 
electrical-power works, servicing the 
capital and the Southern part of the 
country, which, with Marshall Plan aid, 
are being ever expanded. The vicinity 
around the lake of Thingvellir is Ice- 
land’s natural health resort—and is 
therefore in my opinion probably Ice- 
land’s most valuable asset in the future 
— bacteria-free, cool, invigorating air, 
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with high ultraviolet irradiation, and a 
brightness necessitating about 30 
cent reduction in the readings of ordi- 
nary photographic light meters. Camp- 
ing grounds are free or almost so for the 
asking on the farms. Those who can 
afford it try here to secure sites for their 


per- 


Summer houses. 

But the fame 
neither from its geology nor 
possibilities as a health 
have not been recognized until quite re 
cently. In the minds of 
Thingvellir has a place comparable to 
Valley Forge in the minds of Americans 
Here on its plain in the year 930 assem- 
bled people from all settle- 
ments to work out a problem in govern- 
ment. From their effort came the first 
Icelandic republic—which continued un- 
til 1264, and the first parliament of mod- 
ern times. In 1930, when Iceland 
celebrating the 1,000th anniversary of 
that event, the late Lord Newton, rep- 
resenting the British House of 
comment 


of Thingvellir 
from its 


comes 
resort—which 


Icelanders, 


Iceland's 


was 


Lords, 
made the 

“It has long been England's pride to 
be called the Mother of Parliaments, but 
now Iceland has beyond 
doubt that her Parliament 
King John’s signing of the Magna Carta 
by 285 years. Why not settle the matter 


established 
antedated 


by calling Iceland the Grandmother of 
Parliaments?” 

He might also have recalled that the 
parliamentary term origi- 
nated in Iceland. Our first laws were 
not written, but the presiding officer had 


“speaker” 


ULLRICH 


to recite them at assemblies “to say the 
law,” hence “Mr. Speaker.” 

Iceland has known a few ups and 
many downs since those self-reliant men 
talked things out there at Thingvellir so 
long ago. She has had epidemics and 
famines, and volcano upheavals, and 
political struggles, with the first repub- 
lic giving way to suzerainity by Norway 
and then Denmark. But slowly Iceland 
has forged its way ahead along the path 
of democratic action. And now she is 
again a republic. 

Human life in the lonely outpost of the 
Viking world was dear, in those distant 
days, so duelling was prohibited as early 
as 1006. Centuries ago the insurance idea 
against property losses and fire gained 
ground. Iceland took the first census in 
modern times in 1703, the complete rec- 
ords of which have been preserved. 

Status of 
high, and there has 
doubt that they were human beings no 
less than the men. They have voted in 


women has always been 


never been any 


community matters since 1882 and some 
years later in parliamentary elections 
Extensive legislation is on the 
lines as in the Northern 
European countries. Compulsory health 


social 
same other 
insurance has been in operation since 
1936. Its merits are still disputed by 
some. There is one free hospital bed for 
about every 120 persons. Yet there is 
lack of hospital accommodation. The na- 
tion is growing; the infant mortality is 
the lowest yet known anywhere. The 
average expectation of life is about 68.2. 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


U, WENT your stock of information as 


you read this issue of The Rotarian. Now 
recall those newly added facts by taking 
this test based on the articles presented. 
For the correct answers, turn to page 61. 

|. President H. J. Brunnier's conception 
of time is expressed in which of the follow- 
ing phrases: 

Time is of the essence. 

The eventuality of gradualness. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

2. Mankind, says Robert A. Millikan, is 
being pulled upward by two sister forces. 
Which are they? 

Sun spots and electrons. 

Education and pride. 

Religion and science. 

3. Since 1944, when it severed ties with 
Denmark, Iceland has been: 

A protectorate of Canada. 

A crown colony of Great Britain. 

An independent State. 

4. In Oakland, California, the Rotary 
Club has helped youngsters to become bet- 
ter acquainted with: 

Rotary's four avenues of service. 

Willie, the Blue Whale and Peter Rabbit. 

Sea food and deep-sea fishing. 

5. Country Doctor H. Donald Stuard 
prescribes which of the following as a cure 


Hitt 


for some of the world's ills: 

The personal touch in human relations. 

Go to bed early, stop worrying. 

Chew each bite of food 100 times. 

6. There are now how many Districts in 
the Rotary world? 

167 207 407 

7. In the biographical sketch of Rotary's 
1952-53 President, H. J. Brunnier, you 
learned that he is: 

A specialist in earthquake stability. 

A designer of scale-model bridges. 

A hydroponics expert. 

8. A book that Reviewer John T. Fred- 
erick spoke highly of a year ago is now a 
best-seller. Which of these is it? 

The Time, the Place, and the Girl. 

Help Yourself to Happiness. 

The Sea Around Us. 

9. Flintlocks and matchlocks are items in 
the hobby of Rotarian George W. Court- 
ney. What is his hobby? 

Designing new locks for doors. 

Collecting flint and matches. 

Collecting firearms. 

10. Rotary's 43d Convention in Mexico 
City was a: 

Delegates’ Convention. 

Convention open to all Rotarians. 

Convention for Latin-American Rotarians. 


In a vast country with a scanty popula- 
tion, trying to maintain the standards of 
modern civilization means, of course, 
high taxes. We therefore have none of 
the very rich people. But, on the other 
hand, we maintain that we have none of 
the very poor. Our standard of living 
seems to be somewhere between U.S.A. 
and Norway and Sweden, which all are 
far more favored with natural resources. 

The idea of Rotary Clubs fell here 
into fertile soil. The first Rotary Club 
was founded in Reykjavik in 1934, and 
its membership has long included a 
fairly representative cross-section of the 
business, professional, and cultural life 
of our capital. The same can be said of 
the other nine units established in Isa 
fjordur, Saudarkrokur, Siglufjérdur, 
Akureyri, Husavik, Akranes, Hafnar- 
fjérdur, Keflavik, and Selfoss. With ten 
Clubs in a population of 136,000, Iceland 
has one for every 13,600 inhabitants— 
one of the highest per capita percent- 
ages of Rotary penetration in the world. 


ry 

I HE main explanation for the rapidi- 
ty of Iceland’s response to outside influ- 
ences is the all-prevalent avidity for 
knowledge, and the eagerness to apply 
it to local conditions. The application of 
new experiences is the hallmark of in- 
telligence. And “intelligence” is the most 
treasured human quality in Iceland, al- 
most the quality that counts. 

Another possible explanation for this 
phenomenon may be the homogeneity 
of the population. The climate, the rug- 
gedness of the country, and the hard 
conditions of life in general is not tempt 
ing to immigrants from warmer climates 
and more favored countries. The admix 
ture of foreign elements probably does 
not exceed 5 percent. Through long cen- 
turies of isolation the people fused not 
only in blood but, through the give and 
take of discussion, in ideas. The concept 
“one for all and all for one” is probably 
characteristic of the people. 

Now, as a new day dawns, events have 
joined with airplanes and radio to bring 
Iceland deeply into the orbit of world 
affairs. But visitors will find that we are 
just Icelanders. Here, when a man meets 
a man, there is doffing of hats, deep bow- 
ing, for we have learned, as did the 
Chinese so long ago, that courtesy is the 
lubricant of society. Therefore, whoever 
you are, you are more than welcome to 
But please do not expect to find 
country 


Iceland 
hotels all 
Be prepared to use your sleeping bag, 


and put up your camp, with or preferably 


mundane over the 


without tents, in serenity, rain or storm, 
and in solitude—if you wish to experi- 
ence the happy feeling of losing your 
own self for a while—so to say, disap- 
pear into the oneness of heaven 
earth. You will then return reinvigo- 
rated in body and spirit—reinvigorated, 
to go out to serve. 


and 
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Here are the facts! 


Problem Is Personal 

PauL L, THOMPSON 

Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 

Past Governor, Rotary District 226 

Mitchell, Indiana 

Corruption in business or politics— 
and, for that matter, moral corruption 
in any phase of society, high or low— 
is a “grass roots” problem. It comes 
from the soil. It is the flowering of 
plants whose roots are in the soil of our 
local ne‘ghborhoods. There is a town 
near where you live where things are 
pretty bad. And it is in a county where 
things are bad.... The groceryman 
said he thought something should be 
done about it. So did the druggist. And 
the hardware man. And “the butcher, 


the baker, and the candlestick maker. SUCCESSFUL FARM OWNERS PREFER PORTABLE 


.” Somebody should do something 
about it. What’s the matter with letting 7 
George do it? He hasn't any money, or IRRIGATION SYSTEMS! 
customers, or friends to lose. 

Anybody here seen George?—From 

. acai thig ie 9 : ‘ ‘ 
his Governor's Monthly Letter. Here’s Why! -—— Highest quality aluminum alloys used 
A Rostrum scithene Bate throughout — carefully selected to meet rigid specifications. — 

FREDERICK PHILLIPS, Rotarian Every irrigation system individually designed by experienced engineers 

aesongy oe ye agape to meet specific requirements. — Factory built by world’s largest 

uffalo, New York ss 7 i apt " 

It has happened! We have listened manufacturer and pioneer in portable aluminum irrigation systems. — 
to a speech, or, perhaps, a talk on Ro- The only manufacturer of portable aluminum irrigation systems offer- 
ary hic aced the international : . : : : . 4 
tory, which eumeaees Ge inte ing a lifetime guarantee against mechanical damage to its coupling con- 


situation, touching upon the loss by Ro- : 

tary of certain areas of the world. This nection. — Sales and service — both national and international — in 

usually brings the speaker to a violent all principal farming areas. — Proven performance — increased pro- 
i exes ve > upon certs a : ; 

vlc or races, But in this case the | duction at lower cost — with RACEBILT’s patented LINKLOK systems. 

speaker simply said, calmly but some- 

what emotionally, “We shall go back to 

those countries.” He did not say, “We Write Your Nearest RACEBILT JOBBER——~ 

shall shoot our way back, we shall go { 

back behind our victorious armies.” No, 

“The advancement of international un- 

derstanding, goodwill, and peace” is not | ; a. 6. —= Bro. Co. eaten ¢ oe 

made that way — Albany, Georgia Atlanta, Georgie 
When first I heard a speaker preach | Chectew, Ine. 

illwill from a Rotary rostrum, I thought Memphis, Tennessee ~—— Irrigation a 

to myself: “That guy is going to be told d Compania Anonima Beco metas, Comusetion 

plenty when he gets through.” But to | ae eee Pe cetabas B= ERR Se 

my surprise he was greeted with vocif- | & a ey ge Houston, Texas 

erous applause. When I spoke to some tinihine oo dean ; oS eeS Ste 

of the fellows about it, they simply PATENTED RACEBILT Stockton, California Sunes, Chemo 


laughed it off. Why, oh, why, can we LINKLOK COUPLING 
not have one rostrum from which hate FREE IRRIGATION PLANNING SERVICE 





Apmann Irrigation Co. Mitchell, Lewis & Staver 
Phoenix, Arizona Portland, Oregon 








cannot be preached? 


A Chance for a Child 

Grorrrey O. Wake, Rotarian 

Public Trust Officer 

Hokitika, New Zealand 

As Rotarians we believe in a common 
human nature. We strive for the oblit- 
eration of all artificial barriers between 
men; we are a world-wide brotherhood. 


Je can exert influence to spread the 
poy ; WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA : 


measure of mutual respect and goodwill Hy < ' 2 
among men. We can overcome in our- BRANCHES IN ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA ® MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Problem 
Child? /.. hearing 


/ problem child? 


Cruel words—“problem 
child!’ Unfair to the 
child who wants to learn, 
who wants to be accepted. 
Unfair to the teacher who 
doesn’t know he’s hard 

of hearing’ Now (as an 
inexpensive club project) 
you can present a Maico 
precision audiometer to 
your local school system 
to aid in discovering hard 
of hearing pupils early 

in their training. Quickly 
pays for itself in fewer 
repeated grades, in happy, 
more useful citizens of 
tomorrow. Write today 
for full details. 


28L MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


ARE YOU COMING To THE 
1953 CONVENTION? 


Then write to 
LESLIE H. WILSON 
managing director 


WILSON'S CAR 
HIRE SERVICES Ltd. 


34, Acre Lane 
London 8.W. 2 
England 


FOR DETAILS OF 
Britain's most 
comprehensive car 
hire (self-drive 
ehauffeur 

service ¢ 

copy 

book 

of Britain.’ 


London Engiang 








DO YOU HAVE 


A MOISTURE PROBLEM 


IN YOUR PLANT, OFFICE OR 
HOME? THE AIR MASTER 


DEHUMIDIFIER 


is amazingly efficient in 
drying air and control- 
ling relative humidity 

Learnoftheexperiences 
of others. Learn why 
this unit does more— 
much more—for less 
investment and oper- 
ating cost. 

PLACED WITH ROTARIANS 

ON A TRIAL BASIS 


Write Today 


“WALTER HAERTEL COMPANY 


*A renowned name in the Fur, 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry fields. 
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selves the prejudices of border, of breed, 
and of birth. We can help root out pri- 
vate and parochial selfishness from our 
own affairs and so from the greater hu- 
man affairs. Confucius taught “All with- 
in the four seas are brothers.” We can 
begin to obey the Scriptures’ “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Living and striv- 
ing thus there will be for us and even- 
tually for all men “neither East nor 
West.” . . . Let us keep on working un- 
til that day when every child in the 
world, wherever it is born, may at last 
have the chance to grow up with a 
sound body and a free and lively mind, 
a quiet spirit, and a fair opportunity to 
join with all his fellows in building a 
better future.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


‘Lift Us to a Vision’ 
Rupert R. SIMPKINs, Rotarian 
Educator 
Macomb, Illinois 
We must, along with religion, search 
for that truth that makes us free—free 


from ignorance, free from bigotry, free 
from prejudice; we must find our own 
shortcomings, see where and why we 
have failed, and, above all, try to find, 
along with religion, those enduring 
values that stress human welfare and 
brotherly love, rather than material 
things; values that stress not only 
friendliness and service in the commu- 
nity, but that lift us to a vision of world 
welfare that through our help, however 
small it may be, will give us a feeling 
of sharing in the creation of that 
greater, finer civilization that is to be! 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


No Gamblers in Play 
HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

St. Matthews, Kentucky 

Of late we have had some telling ex- 
amples of unworthy interference in rec- 
reation and play by a corrupt and law- 
less group of citizens. These men sought 
to determine the score in basketball by 
an agreement with members of the play- 


To the Central Office in Chicago, Ill., continue to come photos of Rotary visits 
made by Frank E. Spain, Rotary International's 1951-52 President. Here he is shown 
in North Bay, Ont., Canada, signing the city’s guest book. Watching him are (left to 
right) Mrs. K. G. Partridge; Mrs. Spain; 1951-52 District Governor K. G. Partridge, of 


Port Credit, Ont.; and Mayor Arthur Beattie. . . . 


(Below) It’s another Club visit by a 


Rotary official! This time it is Rotary’s General Secretary, Philip Lovejoy (left), of 
Chicago, at the Banstead, England, Rotary Club charter presentation. It was reported 


to be the first charter presented in the reign of England’s new Queen. 


Holding the 


charter is Leslie J. D. Bunker, of Hove, England, Governor of District 14, and looking 
on are the new Club’s President, George Read (right), and Stamp W. Wortley, of 
Chelmsford, England, 1951-52 President of Rotary !nternational in Britain and Ireland. 


Pooto: Bansiead Herald 
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Less than 5 days to EUROPE! 


~~ “United States 


“Years from now we'll look back and New York 
laugh at our struggle to get enough Havre 
money together to buy office furniture.” Southampton 





ing teams. For a sum of money paid by 

representatives of gamblers to members 

of the teams these players agreed to 

shave points” or otherwise deliver the 

score. The professional gamblers, as is It’s fast and it’s fun! You'll have the time of your life on the 
their custom, were making certain an Tare 2 . ’ 2 . . 
Seicutien dow Geiaidbaiaiaa’. “Wiehe eek Unirep States, the world’s most modern passenger liner. If 
weakness in intercollegiate sports, sure- you're one of the thousands of veteran travelers who have 
ly this wanton interference was & sin- crossed the ocean on her luxurious running mate, the s.s. 
ister disregard of certain moral and z ‘MicieSs F . ‘i 
spiritual values that properly guided America*, you’re familiar with the unbeatable combination of 


play experiences produce. Obviously, no cuisine, entertainment and service found on United States Lines’ 
player can learn fairness, honesty, and 3 

personality values—traits of character of | passenger ships. *The Amenica calls at Cobh and Bremerhaven as well, 
supreme worth in our democracy—in a “ 

game when his experience is selfishly | No finer service afloat or ashore 

controlled by the black hand of the pro- | 

fessional gambler. A player cannot be | Consult our authorized Travel Agents or 

crowned, as Paul long ago pointed out, | 


except he strive lawfully. In education | UNITED STATES LINES 


there is no law which permits the gam- 


bler to act as the referee in organized | One Broadway, New York Offices throughout the world 


play, to guide the experience of the 





players for his own selfish benefit, and va 
to deprive in this way our democracy fa} Cnt 
of a recognized agency for the devel- 


opment of moral and spiritual values 
found in good citizenship 


Definition of a Rotarian MEXICO. . . : ‘ CUBA 

IrvING L. LLEWELLYN, Rotarian | GUATEMALA . . DOMINICAN 
Clergyman | COSTARICA. .. : REPUBLIC 
imherst, Virginia NICARAGUA . : PUERTO RICO 
eady for service at all times EL SALVADOR HONDURAS 

beys vules of the Club and laws of Ripa é PANAMA 

| COLOMBIA . ‘ mf VENEZUELA .. 
» part in the service ac- ECUADOR. . . ‘ P BRAZIL 


tivities of his Club PERU. ; ie PARAGUAY 
ctive in all that makes for Club and | BOLIVIA } URUGUAY 
community betterment Cesare ARGENTINA 


eaches forward to advance in his 


personal life that he may better | 


verve, | IF you want to reach the leaders in the other 
to be to others as a Rotarian Americas REVISTA ROTARIA can help you 


quaintance with others he seeks as 


iter opportunity for servic 31,570 NET PAID + DECEMBER 1951 
Is to apply the ideal of serv- oe . 
re the executive market in 


Freedom Is Everybody's Job 850 key cities of Latin America 
ALPneD TESHEN, Rotarian | RAR rere? e DISTRIBUTORS ¢ RETAILERS « CONSUMERS 


siden ” ‘o rn? 
t, Export Company ron FURTHER DETAILS, WRITE 


ll life relationships 


ttsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘hi ob of maintaining our freedom @ 
of action, in order that we can do busi- evis a o a i 
ss with 1 j als h us Ss 
ne vith individuals, with busine (A MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN SPANISH MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
firms, and with Governments applies F CIRCULATION) 
particularly to those of us who like to 35 East Wacker Drive, Ph sc 1, Mlinois . . Telephone State 2-4016 
I we lead in our respective fields. If you want to reach the men who really count in the other Americas ... men 
an set up trading relations | whe have broad influence and far-reaching connections .. . use Revista Rotaria. 
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A SIGN OF DISTINCTION 
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SEND YOUR LETTERHEAD © WE 

WILL BE HAPPY TO SUBMIT DE- 
SIGN SKETCHES. 
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ORNAMENTAL 
IRON COMPANY 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bird’s Filling Station 
Super Bird Feeder. Holds 

i, 2 bird cakes, 4-5 ibs. seed. 
Clear-view hopper feeds 
seed automatically. $4.95 

= postp’d. FREE CATALOG 
Hyde Bird Feeder Co. 
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——IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION 


225,000 Rotarians own their homes 
108,300 own income property 
65,550 own farms 

79,800 pian to build or buy 

What a wonderful market for home util- 
ities. You can reach these men, econom- 
ically, when you advertise in The Rotarian. 








Banish Restless Sleeping 
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SLEEP 
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Original Sleeping Eye-Mask 
Over 750,000 Sold 


* SHADBE shuts out 
lax edgy nerves 
sounder more re 

Scientific design permits | 

than % OZ 

ONLY SLEEP SHADE has 

each side and adjustat 

you sleeping comfort without slip e 

Wonderful for camping, outdoor living, day 

time napping, bright sunlight, artificial glare. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE if not ‘satisfied 
SLEEP SHADE COMPANY 
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that will be of sound value to us, we 
must know that the peoples in the 
countries with whom we aze dealing are 
free to do business with us, to receive 
our goods, and to pay for them in the 
form of goods and services which repre- 
sent the result of their own efforts. 
There must be a mutual interchange 
among free peoples for their mutual ad- 
vantage. To accomplish these goals 
there must be a dedicated to 
peacetime production. Men who are 
busy at productive work acquire a sense 
of security when they know their neigh- 
bors across the border are similarly 
engaged.—From an address before the 
Rotary Club of Bluefield, West Virginia. 


world 


A Time to Preserve Ideals 

Geo. M. Durr, Automobile Retailer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Oak Harbor, Ohio 

Even more vital to us and our poster- 
ity than time-worn resolutions to tem- 
per our personal habits is a resolution 
which we can and should make to pro- 


tect, preserve, and promote the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers. Countless thousands of our na- 
tive sons have made and are making the 
supreme sacrifice that we might con- 
tinue to enjoy this rich heritage, which 
can vanish ere we are aware. 

Many authentic books are written, 
documented reports are available, edi- 
torial writers and news commentators, 
constantly on the alert, all striving to 
snap us out of our lethargy. Yet with it 
all we are still prone to live within our 
little social and business sphere, appre- 
hensive, perhaps, but static and indif- 
ferent to the insidious propaganda of 
Communism and Communistic sympa 
thizers and to the surreptitious infiltra 
tion of their ilk into our very midst. 
The few extra shekels we strive to ac 
cumulate will be to no avail if the capi- 
talistic system upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded remains in jeopardy or 
falls by the wayside. Let us not shut 
out the light of the sun with a half 
dollar.—From The Spokesman of the 
Rotary Club of Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


Clubs in Trade Areas 


D. THE territorial limits of your Ro- 
tary Club encompass more than one dis- 
tinct trade center? If so, then your Club 
is in a position, if it wishes, to extend 
Rotary membership to additional! quali- 
fied men in its community by relinquish- 
ing territory from new Club 
may draw its members. 
While it is true that the 
of Rotary International provides 
“not more than one Rotary Club 
be organized in or admitted to member 


which a 


Constitution 
that 
shall 
from one city, borough, or 


ship any 


municipal area,” it also provides for ad- 
Rotary Clubs to be organized in 


cities 


ditiona 


distinct trade centers of where 
Clubs already exist 

Before an additional Club can be or- 
ganized in a trade center, however, the 
original Club must relinquish the terri- 
Club is to be 


which the new 


Also, the original Club re- 


tory in 
established. 
tains the right to admit from the terri- 
torial limits of the new Club those men 
whose business, executive duties, or pro- 
fessional activities 
include the entire city, borough, or mu- 
nicipal area.” Relinquishing territory is 
done with the understanding that mem- 
original Club that 

continue their member- 


are “of a scope to 


bers of the from 
territory may 
ship in the Club if they so desire. 

The formation of Rotary Clubs in out- 
lying trade centers is increasing, espe- 
cially in the United States. The Rotary 
Club of Encino, California, admitted to 
Rotary International membership in No- 
vember, 1951, brought to 23 the number 





A Little Lesson in Rotary 


of additional Clubs organized in Los An- 
geles, California, trade centers. Other 
cities with Clubs in trade centers 
York, New York, with eight; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with 
Houston, Texas, with three; Oklahoma 
City, two; Beaumont, 
Texas, with two; 
cities with one 

Within the limits of Lon- 
don, England, there are 38 Rotary Clubs 
In Copen 
Denmark, there are eight 
Clubs, while Stockholm, Swed- 


U.S 
are New 
five; 
Oklahoma, with 
and a score or more 
U.S 
corporate 
in well-defined trade centers. 
hagen such 
additiona 
en, has three and Helsinki, Finland, has 
two. During the past few months ad 
ditional Clubs have been formed in trade 
Hamburg, Ger- 
Netherlands; 


centers of Oslo, Norway; 
The 


Manitoba, Canada. 


many; Rotterdam, 
and Winnipeg, 

Besides enabling more qualified men 
to enter into Rotary fellowship, the for- 
mation of Clubs in trade centers also 
benefits the central Club in many ways. 
Officers of Clubs that have relinquished 
territory that their Clubs 


attendance and 


have stated 
benefited by increased 
anew opportunity for worth-while inter- 
Club relations. 

The 
International 


Board of Directors of Rotary 
recently reiterated that 
“Clubs whose territory is indefinite or 
more extensive than may be necessary 
are urged to relinquish a 
their territory so that the privileges of 
Rotary membership may be brought to 


in their 


portion of 


a larger number of 
munities.” 


men com- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? .. . Changing your ad- 
dress? Send your new address at 
least 30 days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take 
Tear the address label off 
magazine cover and send it with 
your new address. The Post Office 


will not forward copies unless you 


effect. 


provide the extra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








Now a Word about ‘Bru’ 


[Continued from page 9] 


great international Conve..tions which 
San Francisco has entertained can re 
member the excellence of arrangements. 
Their new international President ac- 
counted for a good part of it all. He was 
Chairman of the Host Club Executive 
Committee both in 1915 and in 1938. 

At home “Bru” and Ann look out of 
wide picture windows in a fine apart- 
ment atop one of San Francisco's lofty 
hills. Spread before them is a panorama 
of the bay and the great city which 
“Bru” has so deeply influenced. Ann’s 
touch is to be found in al) the comforts 
and niceties of hospitality that there 
awaits the guest. 

Although “Bru” and Ann their 
home, they still do not let it tie them 
too closely. Like her husband, Ann is 
an indefatigable traveller, always at her 


love 


| husband’s side. With a fond smile, “Bru” | 


will tell you if Timbuctoo should be his 
destination tomorrow, Ann will go too 

“Bru’s” and Ann's tragedy is that they 
lost an idolized son at the age of 28, a 
void which they will never fill. 

“Bru” is a golfer who raps out ¢ sound 
drive. Ann plays too. Evidencing this 
interest, “Bru” was the organizing presi- 


dent of the Lake Merced Golf and Coun- | 


try Club in San Francisco. 
When “Bru” was in college 
he was elected to the 
group, Cardinal Guild. Another 
honored him during his recent 
there, “tapping” him with the Cardinal 
Key. He is also a member of Tau Beta 
Pi, honor engineering fraternity. At the 
University of California, Chi Epsilon, 
honor civil-engineering fraternity, has 
made him a member. E]! Instituto de 
Ingenieros de Chile has honored him, as 
have the Civil Engineering Society and 
the Architectural Institute of Japan. 
Of all the people who are proud of 
“Bru,” none are more so than his San 
Francisco associates in the building in- 
dustry, who conferrec upon him the first 
Annual Achievement Award of the 
Building Industries Conference Board 
for his outstanding accomplishments in 
the industry and for his public service 
But no matter how many honors have 
been poured upo. him, or how great his 
success in his chosen profession, or how 
assiduous his activities, you are going 
to find “Bru,” above everything else, a 
realistic, enthusiastic Rotarian living by 
the principles Rotary enunciates and by 
vast loyalty to the friends it engenders 


school’s honor 


Mortal Foolishness 
At night we for convention's sake 
Trot off to bed still wide awake; 
Next morning out of bed we creep 
To start the new day half asleep! 
—MIMI SHIRK 


in Iowa, | 


group | 
visit | 
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Beautiful, graceful “bell-case” for proud- 
ly displaying sentimental attachment for 
heirloom watches. Bring them out from 
forgotten places. Lucite Treasure 

makes a watch a modern, easy-to-wind 
timepiece, a gorgeous desk piece—fit to 
grace the k of a king. Strikingly 
displays revered medals. The Dome is 
crystal-clear DuPont Lucite. Blonde, 
ebony or mahogany colored bases. An 
exceptional gift. Just $3.95 ppd. No 
C.0.D.s. Money back if not delighted. 
Carol Beatty Co., Dept. 8, 635 S. Ken- 
more Ave., Los Angeles 5, California. 
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And is it any wonder? 

Here’s a made-to-order audience... 

35,175 presidents . . . 

12,913 vice-presidents... 

123,213 owners or partners... 
7,271 other key executives... 

Over 289,000 net paid circulation . 

These men pay for and read 

The Rotarian magazine regularly. 
And 71.7% of them buy or 

approve purchases of materials, 

equipment, supplies and services. 
It should be a good place to tell 


your story, too. 
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| New Vistas at Mexico City 


[Continued from page 21} 


this week. We must leave with them a 
bit of ourselves. 

The President knew he had nothing 
to worry about. He could look out of 
his hotel window down into Alameda 
Park and see a Michigan Rotarian and 
Mexican youth on a park bench—the 
latter getting some expert help with his 
correspondence-schoo! lessons from “the 
States.” He could hear the little barber 
who had cut only a few Rotary heads of 
hair say: “I will be sad when you go.” 
Or he could check with the smiling 
batteries of traffic cops, bellboys, floor 
maids, and head waiters who all week 
served as smiling instructors in the 
simple art of saying por favor 
de nada, 
gracias—to learn that here were 7,000- 
and-some both to take 
something of these good hearts around 


ocho, 


buenas tardes, and muchas 


people eager 
them and to leave something from their 
own. To have seen dozens of people ex- 
changing have riffled 
through one notebook bought in Florida 
and now packed with names from all 
over the world, and to have 
again and again, “We'll be back next 
year,” is to know that this was merely 
the beginning of something, not the end. 

Certainly there were speeches at Ro- 
tary’s 43d reunion .. . excellent inspir- 
ing ones from who could 
relate the problems of the world and 
of a nation like Mexico to the man in 
the fourth row. Certainly there were 
roundtables, reports, 
erations, and tightly contested elections. 
But photos and text report these events 
elsewhere in these pages. 

The story that is not told in the 
photos—and that could not be captured 
on film even at this most photographed 
and most completely reported Conven- 
tion in Rotary history—is the behind- 
the-scenes story of the Rotarians of 
Mexico and how they geared their ef- 
forts to stage this largest Convention 


addresses, to 


heard, 


statesmen 


legislative delib- 


ever held in their land 

Radio-TV executive Clemente Serna 
Martinez, who, as Chairman of the Host 
Club Executive Committee, attended 21 
Committee meetings in three days!, is 
one reason the wheels meshed. Past RI 
Director Ernesto Aguilar, who served 
on the '52 RI Convention Committee, is 
another. So is Past Director Roberto 
Alvarez Espinosa. In fact, all 237 Ro- 
tarians of Mexico City and all 3,116 
Rotarians of Mexico are good reasons, 
too—they plus their wives and children! 

Mexican planning started two years 
ago, actually, but Committee work set 
in real earnest six months ago. Be- 
cause the four District 
Mexico met in joint conference, you 
found Cokes, cigars, welcome 


Governors of 


signs, 


clean motels, and smiling information 
people all along your way. Because Ro- 
tary means in Mexico what it means 
everywhere—look who offered to help, 
and did: the Pemex Oil Company, the 
National Automobile Association, the 
National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Nationa! and Federal District Hotel and 
Restaurant Association, the Hipé6dromo 
de las Americas, the Bank of Mexico 
(which made the Centro Deportivo 
Chapultepec available for the three- 
tiered ball the Government gave in hon- 
or of Rotary’s President), the National 
Association of Charros, the Churubusco 
Country Club, the Mexico City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Boy Scouts 
of Mexico, who turned out 75 handsome, 
alert, and mostly bilingual lads who 
were a delight to all who needed help 
and an honor to Scouting world-wide. 

All? By no means. When it was cer- 
tain Rotary would come to Mexico in 
‘52, the Host Club Executive Committee 
made up a complete package of requests 
needed of the Government and laid it 
before President Aleman. This he ap- 
proved at once, making his Director 
General of Tourism coérdinator of all 
National Government coéperation. Thus 
—the Ministry of Gobernacion worked 
to ease requirements for documents of 
entry. The Ministry of Communications 
opened radio, telephone, telegraph, and 
other channels to Rotary use. The Min- 
istry of Hacienda eased customs so 
almost no opening of baggage bearing 
Convention tags proved necessary. The 
Ministry of Health let up a little on 
health requirements. Within the 
Federal District, the Traffic Department 
ruled that autos bearing the Rotary 
emblem could park anywhere and it 
put on extra police who, maybe you 
noticed, often stopped whizzing traffic 
just to let a “badge” pass. 

The anxious mothers who coached 
their pretty daughters through dance 
and fussed forever with their 
starchy mantillas, the “decorations 
folks” who put flowers, flowers every- 
where, the little shop keeper who glued 
Bienvenidos, Rotarios to his window— 


steps 


all must, alas, be nameless. 

What the Week will mean to Mexico 
—whose citizens will tell you that Ro 
tary’s Convention here in 1935 proved 
the greatest single boost to tourism the 
land has ever known—is something for 
our Mexican friends to figure out. What 
its vitality and good neighborliness and 
solid achievement will mean to Rotary 
is pretty obvious. 

For the thousands all 
ancient, modern, languid, dynamic city 
who are now packing bags for the great 
fanning-out to all corners of the earth, 
we'd like to say a “Muchas gracias, 
Senores y Senoras de México. Muchi- 
simas gracias! It was a great Conven- 
tion. In fact, it was estupenda!” 


over this 
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You’re the 
Real-Estate Man 


[Continued from page 14] 

I am happy to say, I have never 
best 
I have 
the 
employees. 


had a 
are 
a house, 
or 


awsuit and my friends today 


people for whom built 


sold a 


have 


nouse, or men who are 


been my 


We've Tax Traps in Mexico 


Votes Gustavo A. Macalpin 
Real-Estate Operator and Banker 
Ciudad Obregon, Mexico 


= in Mexico it’s customary to be 
very specific “extra” if 
goes 
estate transaction 
Anything fixed or at- 


in stating what 


any into a real- 


tached to a building is 

considered a part of it 
for ex- 

built-in 

kitchen 
So we have 

of the 

But if 

inclined to avoid 
and 


—curtain bars, 
ample,. or a 
safe, a 
net, et 
ttle trouble 
kind described. 


a seller is 


cabi- 


Macalpin 


the 3 
on 


per- 


cent State Federal tax 


can get a very 


real- 
esi als, he bad head- 
ache 

Say a transaction is for 100,000 pesos. 
On the record it may appear to be 
pesos (in cash and contract pay- 
the taking 
notes for the other 50,000 

the buyer defaults 
the seller 
the real 
title to it 
may 


50.000 


nents )—with seller secretly 
persona 


Now if 


personal 


on those 
notes, 
attach 
has 


irchaset 


may sue—but 
until the 
Meanwhile, the 


Or he 


e cant estate 
uver 
sell his 
his title 
-the instant he 
In either 
left holding the bag with the 


otes 


equity 


ay transfer to someone 


else— 
a a relative- makes 


final payment. case, the seller 


unpaid 


Of course 


ort of 
the 


the 
trouble 


start 


only way to avoid that 
is to have a clean 
The transaction 
at the proper and 
with all indebtedness be- 
against the 
still the 
ason being that it pays out! 


deal 
should 


e recorded 


amount 


he tax paid 
ng a lien property 


Honesty is best policy—one 


ood re 








Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 54 


|. The eventuality of gradualness (page 
6). 2. Religion and science (page 
11). 3. An independent State (page 
15). 4. Willie, the Blue Whale and 
Peter Rabbit (page 18). 5. The per- 
sonal touch in human relations (page 
41). 6. 207 (page 30). 7. A specialist 
in earthquake stability (page 8). 8. 
The Sea Around Us (page 43). 9. Col- 
lecting firearms (page 62). 10. Dele- 
gates’ Convention (20). 




















i: (Am.) got Plan Eu 
(RM) Rotary M (8) 


ENGLAND 


European Plan; 
Summer; (W) Winter. 


LONDON 


sOoUuTH HOTEL Tt. One of Lon- 
don’s most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Pal Road. 
Entire rely m nized, nearly all bedrooms with ivate 
re westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday. 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. 
cellent service and unsurpassed fox 
Rates: Am. 90.00 S08 UP. 





Alt. year paradiee Ex- 
= « Barnard, 


TAXCO—HOTEL DE LA BOR “st interesting 
city. Unsurpassed Amer. cu ie. MEseervations: Oficina en 
Mexico, Gante 4-605. Rates: Am. Pesos up per person. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


Auk eng he gg ak th 400 rooms. 
nkler waoteie Excellent s ce. Ira Patton, 
Moderate rates. RM Wedne eday, 40 


ARIZONA 


Direc- 
Mer. 


mm ern, 350 outside 
Summ« $5-81 


700 ROOMS 
THE PALACE HOTEL 


Edmond A. Rieder, Gen. Mgr. 





FLORIDA 





{ vowntown TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 


MIAMI 








FLORIDA—Continued 
MIAM@IALMAMBRA NOTEL: 
high class 


jam: hotel cater: 
mm downtown 


GEORGIA 


SVCANT AONE ERAN SY eg 
comfort in the downtown en 


119 S. BE. 2nd St. Modern 
ing to refined clientele. 2 
W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


400 rooms of sol: 
A Dinkler He mel. Ae 
RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL | SHERMAN | 


ay am OF I | 
for over — years 


Luncheon on iiades, 12:15 




















LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. _ Seagemegations for 1,000 
vests. Pirecttes ——— Hote Joh: ary, Vice 
Eres ate rates “al Wed. » 12 5 J 


MINNESOTA 


600 rooms with 
ks from either de 
Frid: 2:1 


a bv 
Neil R oral Manager, 


OHIO 


Gimcimmave — SHERATON GIBSON. Cincinnati's 
1000 rooms—LO000 baths. 450 Rooms and Ri 
cond iti« ned Mark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. RM 


largest, 


estaurants Air- 
Thurs.. 1 15 


co.w Sgr ALA SER. 1,000 ve ms with bath; 
4 fine « | downtown loca Paimer R. 
Suddaby at Man ager RM Monday, 12-00 


OREGON 

Sacem— wore. ee. Mc 
the West hop—Ha 
RM Wea, 12 noon G cle 


modern 124 re 4 Me i Lg 
Rooms —Coekta 
. Ger ar. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL 
« th i 


600 roe 
England's finest ‘ ent te 
RM Tu 12:00, T.¢ M 


travel con: rections Deveau 


TENNESSEE 


mamoms—nereL oganeey. 
st.’" 625 reoms wie 
RM Tues. 


The South's Finest—One 
nen dow lo 
mair-conditioned, 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred address 
Home of famous — wal Room, 700 rooms air cond 
TV in guest room Fr. J. Baker, GM. KRM W 


Dallas. 
med. 
ed., 12 00. 








in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: 
Minrfeapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 


New York «© St. Louis 





TAXES, WOMEN 
end HOGS 
Humorous talk by 
Col. Jack Major, 
Farmer, Econo- 
mist, Humorist. 


oe 
“ie Contact: A. B. BRIDGES 
oe Route 1, Paducah, Ky. 








st, handiest 
mode For ban 

1 descrip? 
MITCHELL MFG 
2748 S 34th St 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee 7. Wis 











Are You 
Actually A 
/ Vj D) "Go-Getter" 
\ Rotarian 
Like This? 


scecaer 
Do You 
Sometimes 
Feel 
Like This? 


Then there's something definite you can 
do with all your Rotary spirit and Rotary 
energy. And there's no need ever to feel 
“zipper-mouthed"—you can speak out 
for Rotary in a loud, clear voice. 

Why not donate a gift /nternational 
Service Subscription for THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA to some influen- 
tial non-Rotarian individual or institution 
in another land? For full details of this 
goodwill program, just write: 

THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 
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WHEN Georce W. Courtney, a Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Rotarian, is working with 
his slide rule, T-square, 
angle, he is an architect. But when he 
is busy with rifles, shotguns, and pistols, 
then he is a hobbyist. Here he 
about the latter role. 


dividers, and tri- 
writes 


I HAVE a theory about hobbies, and in 
capsule form this is it: I support the 
idea that one’s hobby should be different 
from his vocation. As an architect, I 
am interested in the study of America’s 
architectural heritage, and I enjoy visit- 
ing and photographing early U. S. build- 
ings. However, it is a little like a bus- 
man’s holiday in that it doesn’t afford a 
feeling of change for me that a hobby 
should. So I collect guns also 

I can’t point to a specific incident or 
time and say, “That’s when I started to 
collect guns. As far back as I can re 
member, I have liked guns and shooting 
and have loved the out-of-doors. Per- 
haps there is a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship there, but I 
With most men, a liking for guns comes 
somewhat instinctively, especially if 
they hunt or fish. 

My gun collection varies in number 
from time totime. It ranges from 100 to 
110, depending upon how active I have 
been at buying, selling, and trading—an 
aspect of weapon collecting that may 
However, 
tors do buy, sell, and trade because they 
are interested in extending their knowl- 
edge about firearms, and one way to do 
it is to own and use many different 
types of guns When a collector has 
found out all he wants to know about a 
then sells or trades it 


cannot say for sure. 


seem unusual most collec- 


certain type, he 
to another collector 


to him so much that he wants to keep it 


uniess it appeals 


In the collector’s jargon such an item be- 
comes a “keeper. 

Numerically my collection is 
compared with many others, but I pre- 
fer quality to quantity—and most of my 


small 


“good” in a collecting sense 
arms - 
numbering about 45 or 50 


pieces are 
Pistols and 
predominate, 
of both the antique and modern types 
The rest are sporting and target rifles, 
mostly of American, British, and Aus- 
trian makes 

Although I don’t concentrate much on 


revolvers — hand 


antique firearms, I have some fairly in- 
teresting ones, such as four pairs of per- 
cussion duelling pistols, complete with 
loading and cleaning accessories, which 
were used about 100 years ago in Eng- 
3elgium, and Germany. 
elaborately engraved and 
carved, and are excellent examples of 
the precision and artistry of the gun- 
maker’s craft. For gun fanciers who 
like to shoot muzzle loaders, these duel- 
ling pistols make accurate as well as 
ornate target weapons 
I also have some modern .22-caliber 
rifles built by gunsmiths to my own 
specifications. I do 
not do this rebuild- 
ing myself because 
it requires a_ skill 
in wood and metal 
working that I do 
Many 
collectors, however, 
do remodel their 
guns with special 
barrels, sights, and 
stocks, and produce 
arms that are quite 
efficient 
My sporting rifles 
are for game ranging from squirrels to 
the biggest game of all, the African ele- 
phant. The big double-barrelled British 
rifles made for hunting such African 
and Indian game as the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, lion, and tiger have always in- 
terested me greatly, and I usually have 
several of these in my collection. I also 
smaller double- 
game hunting 
that calls for less powerful weapons 
These rifles interest me more than any 
other class of firearms because they are 
probably the finest, most beautifully en- 
graved and ornamented, and most skill 
fully built of all arms. Many are truly 
works of art, as well as fine hunting 
weapons. I have never been to Africa, 
but I frequently seli rifles to hunters for 
African safaris 


land, These 


arms are 


not possess. 


Courtney 


have several of the 
barrelled rifles used for 


use on their 

\s to the “care and feeding” of guns, 
this is something done with great dili 
Who hasn't seen a gun collec 
tor polishing away that last invisible 
speck of dust? Actually, the cleaning 
isn’t difficult at all All arms should 
be cleaned after firing. Arms on dis- 


gence 


Made about 100 years 
ago in London, Eng- 
land, this pair of per- 
cussion duelling pis- 
tols belongs to the fire- 
arms collection prized 
by Rotarian Couriney. 
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kept in dust-free 
a gun Cz vith glass 
r surface hould be cov- 
lin film of gr their 
y oiled after each 
d off with 
Perspira- 
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+} 
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ease, 
ight and 
should be wipe 


woo 
rust 


in o7 pada 


and rust Is 


a in an ng gun collectors. 

1other point to consider in the care 

ins: Never let your wife talk you 
ing your weapons in the 


the 


base- 


time dampness will ruin 
‘Shall I 
interested 


tion I often hear is 


boy to become 
as a hobby?” My 
provided that he is old enough 
someone 
care 
is in- 
ikely to 


my 
answer is 
is enough, and that 

in gun 
sportsmanship. 


and 
If a boy 
not 


safety 


roperly, he is 
accident. 
of arms should a beginner 
kind he 
concelv- 
The first 
match- 
snap- 
ocks, 
col- 
col- 


My answer is: 


any 


ere are guns of every 


style, size, and shape 
hand 


by 


were cannon and 


owed wheellocks, 


flintlocks, percussion 


odern cartridge arms Some 


with 
Revolu 


combine arms 
tionary 
other 
events 
naval 


history 
specialize in 
Civil War arms, o1 
ated to military 
duelling pistols 
used in the 
1. S. West. 
of the U. S 
moment to say 


pis- 
pioneer days 
Revolution, let 
I think the 
They had 
understanding of the ways 
iberty that they wrote 
B of Rights (Article II) that 
ght of the people to keep and bear 
not be infringed You may 
but believe the has sig- 
today It behooves us all to 
citizenry that has lost 
keep and bear arms is well 
to living in a police State. 
to gun collecting A good 
to read about guns, then 
, and finally correspond with 
collectors and examine 
As do most collectors, 


hers right 


were 


lestroy 


point 


tnat a 


enced 
ections 
e correspondence 
S.A. and 


sh Isles. 


from others 
particularly 
If any neophyte col- 
Ro- 
arn about the 


I'll 


abroad, 
ians or members of 
want to le 
gun 
glad to help them if I can. 


ricacies of collecting, be 


What's Your Hobby? 


Groom about it—if 
fotarian or a men of a Rotar- 

Your name will isted 
Groom asks that all 
that con 


HOBBYHORSE 
ber 
the? be 
you answer 
dence 


1es 


your way 
Stamper Handkerchiefs; Postcards: Mrs 
id f of Rotari col 

picture 

l exchange), ¢ 


lects 

tcards, 

U v ubusco, 

U.S.A 

Minerains Semiprecious a Ric hard 
nd s¢ 

é ng from other le 

Ave., North Hollywood 

Judy 

rian 


Semiprecious Stones: 


erals; 
‘ 7-year-old daughter of Rota 


—collects minerals and se 
5443 Vantage Ave., North 
U.S.A 

Flower Seeds: George M. Ocshier (would 
like to exchange flower seeds with Rotarians 
in other countries and tropical U. S.), West 
Springfield, Pa.. U.S.A 

Stamps; First-Day Covers: Eric George 
(11-year-old grandson of Rotarian—collects 
stamps and first-day covers will exchange), 
1642 Hertford Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., U.S.A. 

Fleetwood Family: Raymond J. Fleet- 
wood (is compiling genealogy of the Fleet- 
wood family in the U. S.; would like corre- 
spondence with others that name), 
324 N. Sixth St.. Socorro, N. Mex., U.S.A. 

Pen Ff : The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Tommy Mountain (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like a pen pal; interested in 
collecting stamps, preferably of another con- 
tinent), Box 214, Chatsworth, Ont., Canada, 

Edwin C. Shaffer (19-year-old son of Rotare 
ian—wants to correspond with young peo- 
ple of college age; interested in roller 
skating, dancing, band and accordion mu 
sic), 445 Spruce St.. Morgantown, W. Va., 
U.S.A 

Billy Pruitt (11-year-old son of -Rotarian— 
wishes pen pals; interested in trading stamps 
from all countries, especially Africa and 
China), Box 604, Spindale, N. C., U.S.A, 

Bessie Huang (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen friends interested in 
sports, reading, painting) Southern Mo- 
tors, Inc.. Cebu City, The Philippines 

Janice Kaminis (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals from other 
countries: interested in tennis, swimming, 
movies, law, government), 322 W. Giddens 
Ave., Tampa, Fla.. U.S.A 

Ann Davison (12-year-old 
Rotarian—wants pen pals her age in other 
countries; interested in music, reading, draw- 
ing, dramatics, skating, travelling, photogra- 
phy; collects storibook dolls and small china 
animals), 1208 W. Fifth St.. Storm Lake, 
Towa, U.S.A 

Lynne Donald (12-year-old 
Rotarian—would like nen pals: interested in 
swimming. stamp collecting. Girl Guides), 
Box 400, High River, Alta., Canada. 

Sue Watlington (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends her age in 
other countries and the U.S.A.; interested in 
writing, seeing, “hasan swimming), 27 W. 
19th St., Paris, Ky.. U.S.A 

Diana Potts (12-ye ane daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals aged 12-15, if pos- 
sible in Eaypt, Rome, Hawaii; interested in 
sports and music), 131 Main St., Deep River, 
Conn., U.S.A 

yertrude Ullrich 


niprectous stones), 
Hollywood, Cali 


bearing 


daughter of 


daughter of 


(15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants correspondence with young 
people aged 15-18 in France, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, England, or other English- or 
French-speaking countries interested in 
horseback riding, sports, music), 223 W. 
Sheridan Ave., New Castle, Pa., U.S.A 

Suzanne Skoglund (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
boys and girls in other countries; interested 
in movies, books, popular music, travel), 
Hertigjohansgata 6, Skivde, Sweden. 

Mario Lopez (15-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends aged 13-16; inter- 
ested in sports, music, movies), Lucena, 
Quezon, The Philippines. 

Cecelia Carino (15-year-old sister of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 15-20; inter- 
ested in ponular music, dancing, film stars), 
236 Brussell St.. St. Marys, Pa 1S 

Nancy Buenzli (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals: interested in 
tennis, Girl Scouts, skatina, dancing), 1345 
Rutledge St., Madison 4, Wis., U.S.A. 

Rosemary Clement (daughter of Rotarian 
—wants pen pals aged 12-13 in other coun- 
tries; interested in reading, history), 5 Peel 
Rd., Singapore 10, Malaya. 

Patricia Robinson (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals, interested in 
young people’s activities in different coun- 
tries, sports, travel, books, music, stamps), 
30 Victoria St., Dundas, Ont., Canada. 

Julie Ann Bre identhal (11-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wants pen pals; interestec 
in stamps, postcards, reading), 1508 N. 21st 
St.. Kansas City, Kans., U.S./ 

Carol Chandler (10-year-old 
Rotarian—desires to correspond with young 
people aged 9-12: collects stamps, movie-star 
photos), North River Rd., Charlottetown, 
P.E.L., Canada. 

Gretchen Rauch (12-year-old 
Rotarian—desires pen pals aged 11-13 
ested in reading, sports, photography), 
House, Union Mills, Md S.A 

David Gilbert (12-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants a pen pal; interested in Scouting), 
15 5 Vi Hey View Lane, Newtown Square, Pa 
U 


daughter of 


daughter of 
inter- 
Stone 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rorartan Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite comes from 
C. G. Phifer, a Gaffney, South Car- 
olina, Rotarian 


Two fellows were discussing the 
vicissitudes of henpecked hus- 
bands, when one of them said: 

“But let me tell you: I’m boss 
at my house. Why, last night I 
found there was no hot water and, 
boy!, did I raise the roof! I 
stormed out at my wife that I 
wanted hot water, and I wanted 
it in a hurry, and I didn’t mean 
maybe. I got hot water, too, but 
fast.” There was a pause, then he 
added, “I hate to wash dishes in 
cold water, don’t you?” 











Parental Prerogative 
A positive way 
To create animosity: 
Extoll at great length 
Our children’s precocity. 
—Mary ALKus 


Famous Stones 
Can identify these well-known 
stones? 

1. Koh-i-noor. 2. Plymouth Rock. 3 
Rosetta Stone. 4. Gibraltar. 5. Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle. 6. Stone of Scone. 7. Peary’s 
Agnighto. 8. Scylla. 9. Blarney Stone 
10. Eddystone 


This quiz was submitted by R. R. Hender- 
son, of Madison, Maine 


you 


Some Bars to Hurdle 

In each of the following definitions 
you will find a bar—for example, a 
trimmer of hair: a barber 

1. Savage, uncivilized 2 Bearded. 
3. Gondolier’s song. 4. An English law- 
yer. 5. A fortification. 6. To barter 
or trade. 7. A small crustacean. 8. A 
European rank of nobility. 9. Instru- 
ment for measuring air pressure. 10. 
To exchange 

This quiz was submitted by Elizabeth E 
Barnes, of Kansas City, Kansas 


Whose Province? 

While a number of the places listed 
below are provinces, others are merely 
districts or regions. Can you name the 
country of which each is a part? 

1. West Flanders. 2. Gotland. 3. West- 
phalia. 4. Salzburg. 5. Montenegro. 6. 
Lombardy. 7. Andalusia. 8. Hokkaido. 
9. Brittany. 10. Transylvania. 11. Pun- 
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14. Georgia. 
17. Utrecht. 


jab. 12. Bern. 13. Bohemia. 
15. Morea. 16. Matto Grosso 
18. Anatolia. 19. Connaught. 20. Tromso. 


This quiz was submitted by George O 
Pommer, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


Mary: “I’ve bought you a beautiful 
surprise for your birthday—it has just 
arrived.” 

Bill: “I am curious to see it.” 

Mary: “Wait a minute and I will put 
it on.”— Savannah Rotary, SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA. 


The photographer had just taken a 
picture of an old man on his 98th birth- 
day. He thanked the old gentleman, 
saying, “I hope I'll be around to take 
your picture when you're 100.” 

The old man replied, “Why not? You 
look pretty healthy."—The Good Fel- 
loe, East MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


And then there was the radio program 
where they gave the oldest lady present 
an orchid. After the broadcast one sil- 
very haired lady came up to the master 


of ceremonies and said, “I was older 
than the lady you gave the orchid to 
today—I'm 83.” “Why didn’t you come 
forward?” asked the “M. C.” 

“Oh, I couldn't; you see, my husband 
is in the studio with me and he thinks 
I'm only 81."—The Reel Dope, Kam- 
LOOPS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 


Duties are the tasks we look forward 
to with great distaste, perform with 
great reluctance, and then brag about 
forever after.—The Lubricator, WHEEL- 
ING, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Answers to Quizzes 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

> * * 

This month's winner comes from W. 
Glen Darst, Executive Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Texas. Clos- 
ing date for last lines to complete it: 
September 15. The “ten best" entries 
will receive $2. 


ONE-ACT ‘DRAYMA' 
Pat bought an old mule—named him Clay; 
He hitched him one day to his dray. 
Old Clay wouldn't pull, 
‘Twas so pitiful, 


ET TU, MORROW? 

Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for March: 
There was a slick fellow named Morrow 
W ho always wanted to borrow. 

But it you “touched” him, 

Your chances were slim, 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


Printed in U, 8S. A,—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


He was always dead broke and in sorrow. 
(F. L. Engelhardt, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Fort Morgan, Colorado.) 

And if he “touched” you, you would sorrow. 

W. W. Rouse, member of the 

Rotary Club of Norton, Kansas.) 


He was just short of cash till tomorrow. 
(Stanley Foster, member of the Rotary 
Club of Christchurch, New Zealand.) 
Though refusal, he'd claim, brought him 
sorrow. 
(Mrs. Carl Cave, wife of a Point 
Lookout, Missouri, Rotarian.) 


To him today's touch meant tomorrow. 
(Robert Mackintosh, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hamilton, Scotland.) 
And that's why we note it... with sorrow! 
(Charles N. Hood, member of the 
Rotary Club of Medina, New York.) 

For Morrow's so tight it's a sorrow. 

{Sandra Conrad, daughter of a 
West Honolulu, Hawaii, Rotarian.) 
He'd say, “No,” with a face full of sorrow. 
(Richard B. Linzey, member of the Rotary 
Club of Chilliwack, New Brunswick, Canada.) 


He keeps “Lent’’—to an easy friend's sor- 
row! 
(William E. Zecher, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lebanon, Pennsylvania.) 
For he's er | for a rainy tomorrow. 
(Patricia G. Nash, secretary to 
a Bennington, Vermont, Rotarian.) 


AAALAL MUNN ADA AAMAS ATTA didi 


THE ROTARIAN 








Select that one perfect rug for 
home or office from Nahigian “We are celebrating our sixty-third year in business. For 
Brothers’ world-famous collection over one-third of our business life—or eighteen years—we 
Conn le See Sa have advertised consistently in The Rotarian with good 


Aubusson and Chinese rugs. ol ipa 
Here you'll find colors, styles results,” writes Mr. Nahigian. 
and sizes to satisfy every taste . 


every budget. “The immediate and impressive results obtained from 
sues sti eit cneenin 0 ia our first ads were a pleasant surprise, and we have since 
AND THEIR FRIENDS watched the steady growth in their effectiveness. Very sub- 
ESTABLISHED 1890 stantial sales of modern and antique Oriental and Aubus- 

son rugs, including many of the finest in our collection, as 


NAHIGIAN well as quality broadloom carpeting, can be traced directly 


to our use of The Rotarian. 


Lieotbeed wc “Certainly your audience is one that appreciates fine 


things for the home and has the means to acquire them.” 


169 N. Wabash Ave. + FRanklin 2-8800 


Chicago’ finest rug store- 

. ; > If you want able-to-buy readers, influential in business, 
featuring Chicagos finest values personal, and community life, and appreciative of fine 
quality, investigate the concentrated coverage of business 
executives delivered by The Rotarian. {Circulation Decem- 
Sicpecndhvattieralaesiepoitenisniantvens Diilbaaiiaaiiiaes ber, 1951, issue 291,020, net paid.} Information relating to 
pared and placed by Wesley Aves and Associates, Grand your specific product or service is available on request... 
Rapids, Michigan, advertising agencyfor Nahigian Bros. without obligation. 


“Rotarian @ 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


* * * 














It’s France in 19531... 


44th Annual Convention, Rotary International 


At the time of the preparation of this announcement, it is planned to hold the 1953 Convention of Rotary International 


in Paris, France, from May 24 through May 28, and arrangements are being made accordingly. 


Tu Board of Directors of Rotary 
International has authorized the 
North American Transportation 
Committee to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for transportation of Ro- 
tarians and their guests between 
North America and the Convention 
city. To do so, the Committee must 
know of the intentions of those who 
wish to go to France. Therefore, 
please fill in and mail this coupon, 
if you are considering attending the 
Convention, so that you may be sent 
additional information. 
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To the North American Transportat 


587 Fifth Avenue. New York 17, New York 


I am interested in attending the 1953 Rotary Convention in France. 
My party will consist ot persons, including myselt 
| prefer to travel by ) Air [) Ship 

a 


Please send me further information 


Name a Rotary Club 


Address City State or Province 





